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assessment of existing services is acedmjD 1 i shed , the 
comparison with the market segmentation is donei 

Analysis of Unmet Needs 

A comparison of the data from the market segmentation 
analysis and the assessment of existing services will 
reveal the unmet needs of the people in the area. Service 
gaps can appear in several forms or combinations which 
include specific trip demand^ special user groups' needs, 
and unserved geographic locations. (See Illustration 9 
entitled Utilization of Assessment Plan.) 

An example of transport at i bh service gaps among special 
user groups is recognized by human service agencies. These 
agencies have typically supplied the only means of 
transportation to the elderly and persons with 
disabilities. Such service^ if available, is infrequent 
and geared to specific agency programs. Due to financial 
restrictions, the service commonly extends only to those 
specific programs, and not to the multitude of other travel 
needs. Service of this type can help to diminish the 
feelings of isolation expressed by some residents of rural 
areas. However, not all persons living in rural areas 
qualify for these services. 

Determining unmet needs requires analysis of market 
segments and of existing system data. Possible service 
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gaps are examined to determine how they can be met by 
re-designing existing servicesi designing new services^ or 
a combination of the two. 

Targeted Design 

The fourth step in market segmentation is designing a 
system which fits the intended User, targeted design is a 
two-phase process. The planner(sj first design or redesign 
appropriate transportation options based on the needs of 
the people and with their continuous input. At the same 
time, the political and fiscal environments must be 
continuously assessed to determine the feasi bi 1 i ty of 
implementing the resulting design. 

As with the previous three steps^ this is best 
accomplished with the input from those for which the system 
is intended. It has been proven time and again that 
systems designed for potential users and not with theise 
users are destined to fail. 

The Rurni Planner's Role 

Needs-based planning provides parameters for new 
systems and the criteria for improving any existing 
systems. The factors which most influence a design are: 

i The needs of the people; 

i The size of the groups; 

m 

o 
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i The Ibeatidh of unserved groups; and 
• The eeohomie feasibility and characteristics of 
modes and veh i e 1 es i 
In designing a transportation sj^stem for use in rural areas 
ebhsiderat ion must be given to the logistic, technical, 
economic, arid social factors. 

Logistics such as coordinating services to meet the 
most needs; techriical factors like special needs 
modifications such as lift chairs; economics such as 
capital and start up costs; and social impacts like what 
grbupis will benefit from a certain service are all 
considerations in desigriirig or redesigning transportation 
systems in rural areas. 

The political and fiscal erivirorimerit for rural 
transport at i ori planners is constantly changing. This 
demands that a plaririer be aware of changes affecting the 
decision-making process. Serisitivity to changing 
conditions and flexibility iri response are also required. 
The planner must be able to competently define the problem 
and approach the problem- sblvirig process iri ari appropriate 
mariner. Open cemmuri i cat i bri with people iri the area is an 
important part of this process. 

The successful rural tr arisportat i ori plaririer must 
maintain current iriformatibn about federal and state 
regulations which affect the program. For iristarice. 
Section 105(f) of the Surface Trarispor tat i on Act of 1982 
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requires public tr anspdr t at i bh systems to eommit IG percent 
of all cbhtracturai opportunities to disadvantaged 
mi nor i ty-bwned business enterprises (DBE's) and one percent 
to women -bwhed business (WBE's). Such regulations are of 
impbrtahce tb transportation planners, particularly those 
contracting fbr service. Illustration 10 portrays the 
trans pbrtatibn planning prbcess. 

Planning Rural f r arlspbrt at i on Service: An Example 



Althbugh tr anspbrtat i bh planning^ especially in rural 
areas^ is a cbmplex prbcess, it can be done by professional 
planners and lay people alike. In fact, many rural 
bperatibris were started as local efforts. One example of 
community based plarihihg which grew to a larger successful 
system is the organizatibh called OATS. 

OATS^ Inc.i Ibcated in Missouri, is a not-for-profit 
tr anspbrtat i bn company specializing in service to elderly 
and disabled persbns. In 1982 OATS had 145 vehicles on the 
road which travelled sbme 3 million miles, providing 
550^000 bne way trips. 

The brigiris bf what is now known as OATS began in 
1970's when a sm^ll grbup of older persons in central 
Missouri recbgriized the unserved needs of an increasingly 
elderly pbpulatibn in the state. With intial funding from 
the state's Office bh Agihg ahd technical assistance from 
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the University of Missouri's Extension Division, CTS 
purchased three vehicles, hired a paid staff of five 
iricludirig a director, a part time secretary and three 
dr i ver s . 

The following section will describe some of the factors 
considered when designing a rural public transportation for 
implerrientat ion. The various techniques necessary to help 
ensure the system's success will also be discussed. 

Summary 

Through the use of the four steps of market 
segmentation analysis, the travel needs of the people in 
the area can be more competently met. By (1) assessing the 
needs, (2) assessing the existing services, (3) comparing 
these to determine where the gaps occur, (4) and designing 
a system which is targeted to meet the needs and is 
feasible to implement, transportation service can be 
planned which is appropriate for the various user groups 
living in a specific location. 
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STUDENT REVIEW 

!• Discuss the positive and negative qualities of meeting 
rural transportation needs with innovative solutions. 

2. describe the skills which are critical to 
transportation planners who choose the mobi 1 i t^-5ased 
approach to planning. 

3. Discuss the general characteristics of the needs-based 
approach to transportation planning. 

4. Discuss the objectives and activities related to each 
of the four basic steps in the needs-based approach to 
planning. 

5. Construct a transit needs assessment survej' or 
questionnaire aimed at students of your university or 
people in your community which would reveal groups that 
need regular transit service. 

6. Discuss the possible barriers to the development and 
implementation of the mobility club concept. 



Please refer to the Activities section of this unit for 
more comprehensive work in rural public transportation. 
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GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT REVIEW 

1. Open ended discussion. 

2. See pp. 56-57. 

3. See pp. 57-59. 

4. See pp. 61-62. 

5. Open ended question. 

6. See pp. 43-46 
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DESIGNINd FOR IMPLEMENTATION 



The purposes of this section are: 

• To describe factors to be considered in the design 
and implementation of Rural Public Transportation. 

t To familiarize the student with techniques for 

ensuring the successful implementation of a rural 
transportation operation. 

• To illustrate how selected operations have achieved 
varying degrees of success. 



Transportation planners should have a thorough 
understanding of the diverse groups of pobple and the 
institutions which make up the rural environment. Planning 
optimal transportation service does not ensure 
implementation. The implementation phase involves planning 
factors related to the legale regulatory., political, 
attitudinal, financial and technical components of a 
system. These planning factors affect the implementation 
of any trans it plan. 

Similarly, operational factors^ such as the role of 
vehicle drivers, efficient management of information and 
marketing, can enhance the implementation process. 
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Basic Design Cons i derat ions 
Financial 

The average rural co mm unity has no public 
transportation because: 

1. Costs to set up and implement a program are 
considerable. These include crganizatidnal costs 
of planning and administrative costs of management, 

2. Revenues are insufficient to cover the high initial 
cost of start-up> and in many cases long term 
ridership would be so low that the farebox revenue 
woul d cover on ly a smal 1 port ion of the operat i ng 
costs . 

3. Subsidies are not available and many states have no 
program to provide operating assistance to rural 
areas. The federal Section 18 funds average about 

2 million dollars per states and consequently 
cannot be expected to serve the majority of rural 
commun i t i es , 

4. The tax base revenue in rural areas is less than 
urban areas, so there is a lower amount of revenue 
coming in from fewer people. 

Cutbacks in federal funding as well as the inability of 
local communities to support organized transit systems are 
considerations of utmost importance in implementing a 
system. Cost constants which apply to the i mp 1 emen t at i on 
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of any transit system are bperatlhg cdstSi capital ebsts^ 
and start-up costs. Actual figures differ because each 
community Is unique. However, developing a budget for the 
dperatioh must be done In order to ensure the viability of 
the system. Figure 4 Is a sample budget from one service 
In a rural area In the middle Atlantic U.S. 



Political 



Local political Interests frequently support particular 
groups^ systems^ or neighborhoods. These Interests are 
important to consider When planning tr ahspbrtat i oh 
programs. By Including as many of these persons in the 
jDlaririlrig stage^ their interests can be considered at a 
stage of the planning process Where their input is valuable 
and usable. 



Legislative 



Trarispdrtatidh planners nust be aware of the changes in 
the legislature which effects their decisions. For 
ex am pi cdnfllcts between service providers can occur 
where cdnventldnal transit service is competitively 
chal lenged by paratrarisit dr pbdl Ihg arrangements. 
Although this sltuatidh Is generally uhcommdri in rural 
areaSi transit wdrkers must be cdhsulted In accdrdahce with 
the Urban Mass transit Act df 1964. Section 13(c) of that 
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Figure 4: Sample Sj^stem Operating Budget 
FY 86 PRdJECT BUDGET 

(1) TOTAL NON-OPERATING EXPENSES (itemized) 



Manager Salary 


$ 22.102 


Secretary's Salary 


-0- 


Staff Salary Other 


15.435 


Fringe Benefits 


13.873 


Audit Costs 


3,500 


Board Expenses 


975 


Contractual Services 


5.300 


Garage/Storage Costs 


5,500 


General and Administrative 


275 


Insuranrp - Othpr fSnpri'fv^ 




Marketing 


9,000 


Office Equipment 


-Q- 


Office Maintenance 


29Q 


Office Suppl ies 


UAQO 


Printing/Copying 


usoo 


Rent 


3.750 


Taxes 


380 


lelepborie Services 


3,600 


Travel 


5,100 


Utilities 


4,000 


Vehicle Insurance 


30.000 


Other (Specify) 


1,250 


TOTAL NON-OPERATING EXPENSES 


$ 128^835 



(2) TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES (Itemized) 

Drivers Salaries $ 143,911 

Dispatcher' Salarj* -0- 

Mechanics Salaries 29,135 

Fringe Benefits 51 . 4 93 ^ 

Bontracted Vehicle Maint. Svcs. -0 — 

Fuel 71 ,000 

Hand Tools 600 



Licenses -0- 



Oil 1^50 



Replacement Parts 2£UO00 



TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES $ 317.489 (2) 

(3) TOTAL PROJECT COST (Line 1 plus Line 2) $ 446.324 (3) 
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(4) tESS FAREBdX AND OTHER REVENUE (i.e.» CONTRACTS 
WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND OPERATORS 

REVEIitiES 

Farebox Cash $ 99.62 3 

Farebox Tickets 8.82 0 

Contracted Revenue 4^184 

Other (Specify) 453 



TOTAL FAREBOX AN0 OTHER REVENUE . 

APPtlED AGAINST EtlGIBtE EXPENSES $ 113,080 (4) 

(5) NET PROJECT COST (tine 3 minus tine 4) $ 333.244 (5) 

(6) fOTAt NET PROJECT COST FOR SECTION 18 PROGRAM $ 333.244 

(7) FEDERAL SHARE (Section 18; 50% of tine 6) $ 166.622 

(8) tOCAt SHARE (50% OF tine 6) 

A. CASH MATCH 

a. tocal Cash $ 19.622 

b. Charter Profit 2, BOD 

c. Advertising Profit 5^750 

d. Other (please specify) 

Interest Income — 1 .200 

B. tOCAt CASH 

a. State Fundsj $138,000 

b. tocal Government: $ 19,622 +b+c+d=$ 28,582 



Source: State of West Virginia, Public Transportation Division 
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act states that any new system which might adversely affect 
transit workers' jobs must include provisions to ensure 
that no worker be displaced. 

Jurisdiction e. 1 

Private carrier groups such as taxi and bus operators 
own franchise rights to certain jurisdictions. Yet 
demand-responsive transportation and user-subs idy programs 
may require that cross-jurisdietional services be provided 
to be effective, the planners of transportation programs 
must respect the rights of private carriers and assure them 
that their participation in the service might actually 
increase ridership and will riot harm existing programs. 
Similarly^ in the case where both the county and the city 
offer service to ari area, some crossover may be 
experienced. Iri mariy cases agreement can be reached 
between the providers to cooperatively work schedules so 
that the area is serviced. 

Techn i ca 1 

Some persdris with disabilities and elderly persons may 
have special trans pbrtatiori rieeds. In designing a 
transportation service^ these special rieeds must be 
recognized as they relate to vehicle selection or 
adaptation and to the local geographic ceriditions. Proper 

ill 
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needs-based plahnlhg can avoid Inappropriate system 
designs. Whether rural or urban. 

At t i t ud i h al 

Respect for the attitudes of the various groups In the 
CO mm unity can enhance the develop me nt of the operation. 
For example, understanding the social factors Inherent in 
the informal netWorRs of various groups can be critical to 
the design of systems. For instance, when designing a 
multiple use program like a school bus which also carries 
the general public, the parents of the children should be 
consulted with regard to their attitudes about the program. 

Legal 

Attempts to help close the gap between transportation 
services and mobility needs are sometimes blocked by the 
interpretation of existing laws. For example, the use of 
rion - tr ad 1 1 i on al transit vehicles, sucn as vans, revealed 
problems in the interpretation of insurance rate 
categories. In many states, vanpools were originally 
classed by law in the same high-risk category as private 
business vehicles. This was necessary as virtually no 
experience with vanpools was available for the prediction 
of risk. 
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Progress in this area has occurred thrbughbut the 
country in the past decade. From the experience in large 
part provided by the UMTA-spbnsbred demonstration projects, 
the insurance industry has been able to more accurately 
predict risk factors. Consequently, many states have 
reformed laws to permit a separate insurance rate category 
for vanpool s . 

These factors effect the implementation of 
transportation service in any area. Planners must work 
with the various members of the cbinmuhity in order to avoid 
unneccessary difficulties and to design service that is 
appropriate to the needs of the community. Illustration 11 
and Figure 5 describe sbme of the individuals from the 
community who should be irivblved in designing 
transportation service. 

The Role of Vehicle Drivers 

The drivers of the vehicles are frequently the only 
contact riders have with the rural transportation service. 
Driver sensitivity tb the needs of the users is criticel to 
successful service. The benefits of driver training 
include: 

• reduced likelihbbd bf injury; 

9 improved efficiency in bperatibn; 

• increased confidence bf the user in the system; 



iiustcation 11. Principal Groups Involved in the Transportation Decision-Making Process. 




Figure 6, 



Principal Groups Involved in the Transportation Decision-Making Process, 



GOVERNMENT 



Local 
County 

Metropolitan 
Regional 

Special District 
Transportation Authority 
State Department of 

Transportation 

Other State A-95 Agencies 
Federal Department of 

Transpdrtatibh 
Other Federal Agencies 
Law En'orcemerit 
Public Safety Agencies 
Welfare 

Health Agencies 



CITIZEN GROUPS 



Advisory Bbards 
Fraternal Organizations 
Howmownef s 
Individuals 

League of Wdmeri Voters 

Neighborhood Groups 

Parent Teacher Associations 

Peace Groups 

Religious Groups 

School Groups 

Service Clubs 



COMMUNITY 



Chamber of Commerce 

^^'^^lop^irs 

Labor Unid 's 

Merchants 

Newspapers 

Taxi Companies 

Transit Operators 



SOURCE: Technol ogy Shari ng , 1978, p. 29, 
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i reduced liability suits; and 

i red deed scheddlihg difficulties. 

Some driver sensitivitjr training uses role-playing as a 
technique. Drivers of special transportation services are 
either blindfolded or confined to a wheelchair for a matter 
of hours. They are then asked to use the transportation 
service. This role-playing technique provides the driver 
with a sense of how the user experiences transportation 
service being provided. it not only sensitizes the drivers 
to the special needs of the user, but also helps them 
become aware of how they might aid disabled or elderly 
persons in using the transportation services in a more 
effective manner. 

This sensitivity enables the driver to perform acts of 
assistance, therefore decreasing the risk of injury to the 
user. Sensitivity to the amount of time needed for the 
manipulation of wheelchairs improves efficiency in 
sc hedu 1 i ng . 

6onso 1 i dat i on and coordination of transportation 
services are frequently done to eliminate duplication of 
services. This effort in eliminating duplication of 
services can sometimes create problems in equitable 
allocation of funds among the agencies or operators 
providing the services^ 
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Likewise, in cases where service is being provided to 
populations with special mobility needs, such as the 
elderly and handicapped, the human service agencies, who 
are most familiar with their client's needs, question 
whether the service beinq provided is adequate. Driver 
training can help in this situation. Training which; 
increases the sensitivity of drivers to the riders special 
needs should relieve doubts the agency may have about the 
adequacy of the service. 

One example of training designed for drivers is the 
Passenger Assistance Techniques (PAT). PAT is a training 
program developed and operated by the Transportation 
Management Associates based in Fort Worth, Texas. This 
program was initiated by William Henderson^ a man who uses 
a wheelchair who was concerned with the quality of service 
available to handicapped individuals. 

Individuals from state public transportation divisions 
and various transportation operations throughout the nation 
travel to Fort Worth to participate in the training. The 
Transportation Manangement Associates train these people 
who are then certified as PAT trainers. The trainers 
return to their state and then conduct training sessions. 

Although driver sensitivity training is critical when 
providing specialized transpor tat ioni it is helpful in 
other situations as well. in any case where individuals 
are more aware of their environment^ they are better able 
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to cope with the unusual and unexpected events which occur 
in even the most wel 1 -organ i zed systems. 

Management of Information 

In order to maintain an operation which is appropriate 
to the needs of the community, continuous monitoring and 
evaluation is required. Efficient record-keeping and 
evaluation are critical to this process. A small informal 
volunteer program may keep few or no records but with any 
organizational effort information management can become a 
msjor task. 

Computerized management of information is becoming 
increasingly popular, particularly in programs which are 
demand-responsive. Computer-based management information 
systems (MIS) in rural applications provide various 
operational^ managerial, and statistical reports. 
Additionally, an MIS could handle the billing and payment 
system to support various fare collection al ternat i ve^s ^ 
such as that of a demand-responsive system which wishes to 
implement monthly billing. (Refer to Illustration 6, p. 
35, entitled Communication Pattern for Demand Responsive 
Systems • ) 

An example of computer application in a rather large 
region follows. The Cape Cod Regional Transit Authority 
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(GCRTA) uses a eomputer-based MIS. The MIS is sufficient 
to handle up to 7500 clients and 40,000 trips/month. 

This MIS itself can be broken down into four major 
functions or components: 

1. File maintenance and inquiry routines, 

2. Scheduling and trip-related data entry, 

3. Monthly and annual routines, and 

4 . e 1 i e n t billing. 

The following was adapted from work of Robert Stammer 
funded by OMTA. Computer applications on less grand scales 
can also prove to be effective and efficient in handling 
information. Becai*se bookeeping and operational analysis 
is usually done manually In most rural settings, interest 
in microcomputers is growing. 

The Upper eamberland Area Regional Transportation 
System (UeARTS) in Algood, Tennessee typically provides 
between 17-18,000 client trips monthly with thirty-eight 
vehicles serving a 14-couhty rural area. The 1500-2000 
clients typically served during any month require services 
to many different destinations throughout Middle Tennessee. 

UEARTS was selected to investigate the role of 
microcomputers in rural transit operations. The 
researchers observed that the lack of computer skills and 
experience plus a general apprehension of computers by 
rural agency personnel generally seemed to be the nornii 
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By starting the brieritatioh P^^Cess gradaally and using 
a variety of games and very basic Programs, the natural 
inherent fears of a person urifamilHr and very apprehensive 
about itii eroedmpu ter s can be overc^"!^, were overcome in 

this instance. Advancement to md^® complex activities 
proceeded smoothly once the initial anxieties and natural 
inertia of resistance to change wer^ dispelled. 

Imp 1 emeri t at i on of a Gompu ter i f^jjs 

UCARTS existing mainframe compat^^ contract was not 
cancelled immediately upon adoption tf,g inhouse 
mi crdcbmpu ter . Many rural transpo'^t^t ion operations* 
compile data manually and these existing methods should not 
be totally abandoned until the mi crQQ;5j^pp ^ programs are 
refined and fully operational. Even then it is necessary 
to have backup data and an emergency contingency plan. 

The entire process of converting the present data 
processing procedures of UGARTS to a microcomputer has been 
successful. The only remaining qi^^stion pertains to input 
time requirements. How much time required to enter all 
of the trip data for the operation? jhe underestimation of 
2-3 hours each day proved in actuality to be 4-5 hours per 
day. 
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The reported benefits of the addition of the 
microcomputer to UCARTS include: 

• increased availability of different management 
repor ts , 

• practically instantaneous generation of management 
reports , 

• better understanding of total operational 
procedures and data needs because of internal 
process i ng , and 

• improved data collection and mo nit o ring procedures. 
Other possible benefits are: 

• f i nanc i a 1 savings, 

• potential networking from additional terminalSi 

• data management of other agency programs besides 
transportation by the UCARTS umbrella agency^ and 

• increased marketing and funding potentials* 

This latter expected benefit represents the fact that 
the operation will have better and more accurate records of 
the clients transported and the trips provided in each 
county, thereby identifying those counties with unmet 
needs. A generic version of the tailored UCARTS program is 
available. This program is distributed by the U.S.D.O.T. 
Transportation Systems Center on a national basis and is 
public domain software. 
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Marketing the System 



A successful marketing program can be a key to building 
and maintaining a high level of ridershijD. Because 
marketing both gives and receives information, it is a 
critical commun i cat ion process. Market research determines 
who needs which services where and when. Useful 
information can be provided by market research to determine 
how and when the system will be prbmdted^ in other words, 
how the people for which the service is intended can find 
out about the system. 

Promotion can be in the form of public information, 
customer relations, and advertising. the use of items such 
as logos and distinctive color schemes has proven effective 
in promoting systems. Illustration 12 is an example of a 
promotional brochure for a ridesharing program. 

The rural transportation operators must provide clear 
information to the riders^ particularly in the case where 
changes are made in the system. A good example of a 
marketing campaign is the one designed by the West Virginia 
Public Transportation Division. The Get on the Bus and 
Ride campaign was created to promote the various 
transportation services in West Virginia^ a rural state. 
The West Virginia PTD developed and distributes a marketing 
handbook that contains the official collection of materials 
from the Division. It was created as an aid to operators 
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throughodt the state in producing marketing campaigns for 
their operations. 

Iricldded in the handbook are ready-to-use newspaper and 
radio advertisements with suggestions on how to use certain 
elements to prepare original ads. The budget planning 
section suggests how to best spend the operation's 
advertising budget to purchase media time and space. 

Another section deals with ideas for public relations 
activities which generally require more expenditure of 
effort than cash. This section is based on the idea that 
good public relations can be invaluable in promoting good 
will and a positive image in the community. 

The handbook also gives suggestions for deciding how an 
operator could plan a year long promotional campaign. The 
idea is to start with the total annual advertising budget 
and subtract any pre-al 1 ocated expendi tures ^ such as Yellow 
Pages listings. The total budget for media expenses is 
then divided into percentages for specific promotions 
during the year. 

Any successful marketing program must have a method of 
collecting and analyzing the feedback from the user groups 
in the area. This feedback should be reflected in changes 
made to the operation to accomodate the needs of the people 
using the system. Rider surveys are an inexpensive and 
easily implemented rneans of obtaining feedback as are the 



stration 12. Sample Ridesharing Promotional Brochure. 




SmABUNOtE! 

can save 
$575 a year 
...just by changing 
the way you 
to work! 



p're'^ShaneaRideTandthe 
$575 is dipiDKlmately wha^ 
ean s^jf ywdbn^drive your 
om^rtow^ alone 
everyday. 

Now. before you go sliff In your 
chair over Ihe Ihoughl of r»oi 
having your yerv own car siHing out 
Itere in the Conpany parte Ing lot 
all day everyday: consider some of 
the qdvantdges of 5hdrir>g d ride 
io wofk 

You're going Io save a lol of 

inconoe josl because r>ol driving 
will cost you less. 

Depending on ttie car you're 
driving, you rnay savea ilHle rnore 

P[d iLf^il'ewJtKjn d^^^^ 

you're driving a '39 Vtolks powered 
by d riJbbgbaM^ch^r>ces are 
you've beat the system: If you're 
ioojing to work in d '78 Mercedes 
450 SEL, wo re about to save you a 
bundle. 



There are thnee ways to-Share 
a RW. Which one interests you 



Most days you'll be driven lb work, 
and that's easjer on you. Parking 
gels easier b^ause there are 
fewer cars on the lot. 

If youVe a one car household, 
leaving the car dl hbrhe will help 
others In your fomlly gel around. 

And Share a Ride Is a neat way to 
meet sbrhe rSew folks. 





CARPOdlNO 

We_doallthe 

0- — ^^^r^m wofV supply you 
■wQi with Ihe names, 
oddi esses dnd p^e 
hUrribefs of people In your dreo QC^og 
!p J! lesqrne worV jocqljon, Wa'i! even 
suoQesI how you split the expenses All 
yooJoIVs do is get togelher Ar5d. it's 
flexible. 1^ cxxi'l h<5ve Id ride 
eyeryddy Plus the fact Ihdl odf pcwllr^g 
rTToy gucilify ybu for a disccxjnl on your 
auto Insurance 

VAN 

rodiio 

TWsjs differenl. but 
so CHe Ihe 
benefits You 
cbu^d wind up 
cijyif^ g nifty rbdge Of RivrncxitH. 
Vooiof free: Use it for yocK personal 
needs, loo How otocrt lh(iti Or. ot the 
very leasl. you wind Up being 
ctxiuffered Id wdrl< in style h 
cprnrort wllh lime Id redd Ihe riwnlng 
PQper_Or>aeQQajn^we_doollthe _ 
work, ond oll the ofganizolion oil you 
hove Io do to get slorfed is indicate 
yditinlerest. 

■ I I I I I f M WaprovldeJhe 
■■■■■■piM scneddes; pick 
•q^^'Q' the best 
- \^ 40ute for yd»j td 

ikSe, drSd sell you Ihe f^TC 'All ydu cdh 
flde'rndnlhjy pKM^ YpirMt cPmiD. 
aboard, ond siort saving jhal S575 



Jource: 



Evaluation of the Minneapolis Ridesharing CdmmUter Services Demohslratibh 
1980, p. A-3 ' J2g 
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careful records kept from phone calls of people requesting 
i rif drmat i on , registering complaints, and making 
suggest i ons 

Summary 

The most effective way of being sensitive to the 
factors described above is to involve the residents of the 
community for which the transportation service is being 
designed. In this way, factors critical to the success of 
the service will be dealt with in the planning process, 
thereby eliminating the chance of additional problems. 
Driver sensitivity training, mahigement of information, and 
marketing the system are all efforts to ensure the success 
of the program after implementation^*. 



ISSUES IN RURAL PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 



The purpose of this section is: 

• To describe the directions for rural public 
transport at ion in the future. 

According to Jim Bautz of UMTA, a number of observers 
have noted a basic change in what people expect government, 
especially at the Federal level, to be able to do or afford 
to do. Because of this change, the manner in which public 
services, including transportation, are delivered will not 
be the same in the future as in the past. There will 
probably be less money available for public services, and 
the emphasis in the coming years will be on more efficient 
utilization of existing resources, self help, 
public/private partnerships and a more market oriented 
delivery of public service. 

The need for public transportation will continue to 
grew in the years ahead due to the growth of rural areas 
and the fact that the rural population contains large 
numbers of elderly and persons with lower than average 
incomes. However, just as rural populations are 
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experiencing tinpreceden ted growth^ the amount of funding 
available for meeting rural transportation heeds has been 
reduced i 

Directions for the Future 

This situation implies several directions for the 
design of rural public tr anspor t at i on operations. One 
important form of new service will come frbrr improvements 
in existing resources. The result will be a diverse set of 
organizational and service arrangements^ many of them 
rather informal in nature. It is not likely that the need 
for service will diminish in the foreseeable future; thus 
virtually every rural area will be faced With the challenge 
of how to efficiently meet the basic needs of its 
residents. Some of the directions for improving rural 
public transportation include: 

• increasing coordination among existing providers 
where possible; 

• increasing the use of existing resources for 
multiple use such as postal buses and school buses 
for public transportation purposes; 

t increasing the use of volunteers for driving and 
dispatching vehicles; and 

• creating more information sharing networks among 
existing transportation providers to increase 
efficiency a^td effectiveness. 
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The most appropriate voix of these and other options will 
depend oh many factors. Some of the factors include the 
nature of existing services, the availability of continuing 
funding, the nature of transportation needs and travel 
patterns, and the attitudes of the local people. 

Nationally significant progress has been made in rural 
transportation in the past five years. This has occurred 
jDrimarily where local officials, transportation providers, 
business persons, and citizens have addressed the problem 
collectively. They have learned how to become involved in 
the transportation planning process, where to obtain 
technical information and assistance, and how to exchange 
their experiences. it has been proven that successful 
rural transport at i oh programs are initiated at the local 
level and locc.l officials are the most ef^Pective in 
demonst r at i ng : 

i heed for improving or establishing local 
transportation systems; 

• the importance of coordinating existing programs to 
provide a system tailored to the needs of a 
specific comm unity serving everyone; and 

• the cost effective use of planning, operating, and 
financial resources. 
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Funding 



The diminished federal role in funding rural public 
transportation has given the state and local governments 
increased responsibility for financial assistance. in most 
places this will require the development of new funding 
sources. Some of these sources are tax levies and 
reallocation of other funds. However, many states and 
localities are experiencing severe fiscal problems of their 
own. Thus, the levels of new transportation funding which 
can be generated, and allocated to rural transportation 
programs, will be limited in these cases. This will create 
significant jDroblems for many of the people living in rural 
areas. Although a high percentage of the families moving 
to rural areas will own at least one auto, the total number 
of individuals without access to an auto is hot likely to 
decline from the current total of over 2D million. 

Summary 

The future success of rural transportation services 
depends on the coojDerative efforts of federal, state, and 
local officials and the use of imaginative, creative, and 
productive ajDjDroaches such as those demonstrated by people 
in various areas throughout the country. 
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The challenge td the planners of transportation service 
in the 198d's is to work with limited public resources to 
provide for the equitable distribution of transportation 
services throughout urban and rural areas. The sitaatiori 
iinplies that new coalitions of support be built at the 
local level and new institutional arrangements constructed 
to manage transportation operations. There will be no one 
solution to transportation problems. The planner will be 
confronted by a need to analyze a number of different 
services affected by a variety of institutional 
structures. The development of services will not be based 
on public policy statements but on the actual needs of the 
community. 



STUDENT REVIEW 

1. Describe the financial considerations of implementing 
transportation service in rural areas. 

2. Describe other considerations l^or designing 
transportation service. 

3. Discuss the role UMTA has played in rural public 
transportation. 

4. Discuss the role of vehicle drivers in rural 
transportation systems. 

5. Describe how computers can be used for management of 
information in transportation operations. 

6. Discuss examples from your area that illustrate how a 
transportation system is marketed to the community. 

7. Discuss how an effective marketing or promotional 
campaign has influenced your transportation choices. 

8. Speculate on how the transportation needs of people in 
rural areas will be met in the future. 



Please refer to the Activities section of this unit for 
more comprehensive work in rural public transportation. 
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GUIDELINES F0R STUDENT REVIEW 

!• See 75. 

2. Open ended discussion. 

3. Open ended discussion. 

4. See pp. 81 & 84, 

5. See pp. 86-89. 

6. Open ended discussion. 

7. Open ended discussion. 

8. Open ended discussion. 
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AeriviTiES 



The following activities have ^^^r\ designed to aid 
individuals desiring a better underst^j^ding of Rural Public 
Transportation. They can be experi^nQgd by any or all of 
the readers of this instructional When participating 

in ah activity which takes place i ^he community, care 
should be taken to maintain respect fo^ people with 

whom one comes in contact. A simple Explanation and 
introduction of oneself and ones pu^^Pose for being in the 
area can help to create an atmosphe^^ of trust. 

Discuss the various funding proS^^rns and how they have 
shaped rural public transportation ^^day. 

Contact a rural transit operatbt^ i your area. Meet 
with the director to discuss the hi^td^^y of their specific 
operation and determine how it rece'^^es funding. 

Discuss the various factors which 5^ involved when 

a private human service agency operis i^g transportation 
service to the general public. 

Discuss the issue of the equitable distribution of 
tr arispdr tat i on service in relation equal access to 
ecbhbmi c opporturii ty . 
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By observing the rural areas near you, determine the 
conditions Whieh contribute to the difficulty in meeting 
the travel needs of people who live in those locations. 

In small groups of two or three, or singly, arrange to 
be dropped off in a nearby rural area with the objective to 
travel back to a predetermined spot. The amount of money 
each person is allowed to spend should be established ahead 
of time. After regrouping, discuss the experience and the 
transportation means available to each person. 

In small groups of two or three, drive around in a 
rural area. Observe the conditions in that area. If 
possible, talk to some of the people from the area to 
determine their travel needs and their access to 
transportation service in the area. 

Together in a large group, brainstorm ways in which 
people living in rural areas can surmount the difficulties 
in meeting their transportation needs. 

Discuss why the general characteristics of people in 
rural areas inhibits the use of more conventional means of 
trahspor tat i on . 

Discuss how funding trends have affected the 
development of transportation services in rural areas. 

Describe how local people have contributed to rural 
public transportation. Determine the reasons these efforts 
have been/ have hot been successful i 
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Survey a rural area near you to determine the available 
types of transportation providersi 

Locate a trahspbrtat ion service Iri your area that uses 
volunteer drivers or dispatchers. Volunteer your 
services. Meet afterward to discuss the experience. 

Design arid implement a ride sharing program among the 
peojDle with which you associate. An informal survey could 
help Iri determining how the travel needs compare with 
available services or drivers. 

Arrange to use as many of each of the transit and 
paratrarisit modes available; if possible Include 
demarid-respons 1 ve , fixed route service, jitney service, and 
ridesharlrig. Afterward^ discuss the various experiences 
with others. 

Usirig a bllridfold^ crutches, or a wheelchair, take 
turris rolepiaying the driver of a service arid the disabled 
persoris using the service. 

Coritaet local gbverrimerit officials to meet and discuss 
their policy on providirig transportation to the people of 
the area. 

Observe the various marketirig and promotional schemes 
of the tr arispbr tat ion services in your region. Critique 
the ef f ect 1 veriess of each campaign. 
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Contact a small transit dperatibri near you. Meet with 
the marketing personnel to discuss their approach to 
marketing the system. If possible, volunteer to design a 
promotional brochure or radio announcment for the service. 

Contact a demarid-rigspbnsive or other trans pbrtatloh 
service which manages information by use of computers. 
Arrange to visit the site for observation. 

Write a scenario describing rural public transportation 
in the future. Read the scenario to the group and discuss 
the impl i cat ions . 

Meet with a group of young people to talk about rural 
public transportation. Ask them questions such as. What if 
you lived in a rural area and did not have a car? The 
answers to this and other questions can prove inspirational 
to persons interested in designing transit services. 

Design arid participate in other activities to achieve a 
better understanding of Rural Public Transportation. 



A C i t i zeri ' s Guide 



The fdlldwirig guide was designed to help local people 
design arid imple merit rieeded local transportation services. 
It was adapted from the work of Peter Schauer, a consultant 
who has helped design many UMTA funded rural systems. It 
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is intended herp as an illustration of one approach to 
designing transportation systems from the grassroots level. 

In the event that readers of this unit choose to 
actually design transit service in a local rural area, this 
guide could serve as a beginning. 

The steps outlined below indicate how interested 
persons could legitimately take greater control of meeting 
the mobility needs of their community. It coincides with 
the previous discussion in this unit of the market 
segment at i dn/needs-based approach to design. 

• the first step is to conduct a survey to determine 
the mobility needs of the people in the specified 
rural area. This survey cbUld be an informal phone 
survey to the soc i al -serv i ce agencies in the area 
to determine if they perceive a service heed. 

• The second step is to contact local gbverhmeht 
officials (e.g. county commissioner^ mayor, state 
legislator^ cdngresspedple^ etc.) and explain the 
situation. Ask them hdw they can help ydU and get a 
feel for how they will respdnd td suggestidhs. 

9 The third step is td cdntact the state gdvernment. 
Call the public transportation divisidh td ask for 
help and to identify other transpdrtatidn projects 
they have funded. If trouble is experienced at 
getting help at this level* cdntact can be made to 
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a land-grant college extehsibh office; At least 
all of the fdl lowing should be contacted: 

Local and state elected officials such as the 

county cbmmi ss i oner , mayor ^ and congresspeople. 

The publ ic transportation division of the state 

department of transportation 

- Local sbc i al -service agencies, such as area 
agencies on aging and community action 
agenc ies . 

- The local voluntary action center; 

- Churches and religious leaders in the 
cbmmun i ty . 

- The local cbmmun ity development specialist or 
the small business extension agent at the local 
1 and-graht cbi lege . 

- Private tr anspbrtat i on operators, like buses 
and taxis (listed in the yellow pages.) 

- The Ibcal planning commission; 

Once an interested person contacts the members of 
the cbmmuriity^ it can more easily be decided which 
approach tb designing a transportation system 
should be taken. 

The fourth step^ which could be done earlier, is to 
form a task fbrce to involve more people; 
Prof es s ibnal pebp 1 e can become involved as they are 
usually accustomed to cutting through the red tape 
that can delay trahsportaion planning efforts. 
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other individuals who have jDrbveh to be useful are 
retired teachers arid ministers- Add i t i oh a 1 1 y ^ 
members of the grbujDS for whom the service is 
intended can be forceful in sjDeaking out for the 
heed for the service. 

The fihal step ih planhihg rural transport at i bh 
systems is to devlop the plan. LooR at the plans 
bf the agencies and organizations contacted 
previbusly. If they are supjDosed to be providing 
tr ahsportat ion and sre not doihg, the task force 
cah encourage them to do so. Host communities in 
the U.S. are covered by some county, regidhal, or 
state transit plan. These can be obtained through 
the state dejDartment of transportation. Que 
suggestion when planning rural trahsit systems is 
to start small; organize car ahd vahjDbols or create 
bther volunteer networks to help meet the mobility 
needs of the people in the community. 
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Trans 1 1 Network 



Ameriqan Pub 1 i c Tr ans por t at i on Association (APIA) 
1225 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 200 

Washington^ D.C. 20636 
(202)828-2870 

Ed Beimborn 

Center for Urban Transportation Studies 
University of Wisebhsin at Milwaukee 
Milwaukee^ WI 52201 

Judy Byman 

ARROWHEAD Transit of Minnesota 
(218) 749-2912 

(for information: about their program) 
Peter Canga 

(512) 835-6868'°" ^""^ Coordinated Tr abs por t at 1 on (TACT) 



Michael Couture and David Damm 
Transportat ion Systems Center 
(617) 494-2247 or 2465 
(for newsletter E-lmi cr oScoopE-0) 
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ira Doom, Coordinator 
PublicTranspdrtatibn 
Dept. of Transpdrtat icri 
Ci ty of Hunts V i 1 1 e 
100_Church St . , S.W^ 
Huntsvillei AL 35801-0308 
(205) 532-7440 

(for info, about Huntsville van program) 

FHwA Rural Technical Assistance Program (RTAP) Centers 

• St , Mi chae 1 • s_Cbl 1 ege ( Wi hoosk i , VT) 

• Penrisylvania State University (University Park) 
f Georgia Inst itute of Technology (Aubarn, AL) 

i Purdue University (Lafayette, IN) 

• Iowa State University (Ames) 

f Oklahoma State University J St i 11 water) 
i Montana State University (Bos em ah) 
i University of California at Berkley 



C i ndy F i sh 

West Virginia Public Transportation Division 
(304) 348-0428 

(for information about West Virginia's rural operations) 
Bob Goble 

Carter-Goble Associates, Inc. 
Columbia, S.C. 29211 
(803) 765-2833 

(He is active in Rural Public 



Betty Green 

RIDES of Southern Illlihbis 
(618) 287-3621 
(for information about their program and its use of 
volunteers) 



David Griffiths 

LISTS Brokerage Operation 

50 North Duke Street 

Lancaster, PA 

17603 

(717) 291-1234 



Lynn Leidersdorf f 
Watauga County Transpdrtat i on Authority (WETA) 
Boone, NC 

(The transpprtatidn director fdr WTCA and an organic farmer 
doing research in alcdhdl fuels.) 
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Transport at ion.) 



Doag las J • McKe 1 yey 
Commun i ty P 1 anner 
FHWA US DOT 

PjralandSmall Urban Transportation Manage ment Branch 

400 7th Street, S.W. 

HHP-11 

Washington, D.C. 20590 
(202) 426-0153 



Michael Meyer 

MA department of Public Works 
(617) 973-7310 



James H. Mi 1 ler ^ 0 i rec tor 
Pub 1 ic Transport at i on Program 
PA Transportation Institute 
PennsylvaniaStateUniversity 
Research Building B 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 863-1909 



LouiseMorris> Executive Director 

Women's Transportation Seminar 

P.O. Box 7753 

Ben Frank 1 i n Station 

Washington, D.C. 20044 

(703) 256-5258 



National Association for Specialized Transportation 
(NASTA) . 

Randy Issacs, President 

(615) 331-5173 
Boardof Directors: 

Betty Newell (804) 581-3271 
Linda Wilson (804) 296-3184 
Glenn Lemasters (804) 358-3376 
Don Thorne (703) 343-1721 



NationalRidesharinglnfromation Center 
Contact Bob Redmond, FHWA 
(202) 426-0210 



AvramPatt, Co- director 
eVTA Broker agedper at ion 
15 Ayers Street 
Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 479-1071 
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Norm Paulhus 

Technology Sharing Program ( I -3C)SR ) 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Governmental Affairs 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 
(for publ i cat ions) 



Pat Piras 
(415) 464-7744 

(She is the coordinator for the pi ann i n§ commi ttee for the 
Rural Transit Financing Panel Workshdp,7th national 
Conference, Rural Publ icTransportat ion.) 



Public Trasportat ion Network 

Ani ta Wi nicler 

%Crainand Assoc iates 
343 2nd Street, Suite A 
tos Altos, CA 94022 
(415) 949-1472 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, NY 12182 
(518) 270-6227 

(for E-lTIMEE-d, Transit Industry Microcomputer Exchange) 



Resource Center on Transit Pricing 
Ecosometr i cs 
4715 Cordell Ave. 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

Contact Sue Knapp or Patrick Mayworm 

(301) 652-2414 



Rural America 

1302 18th Street, N.W. 

Sui te_3g2_ 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 659-2800 



Barbara Price, Editor of the Rural Transportation 

Reporter- 
George Rucker 
Gail Weston 
Dave Raphael 
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Peter Schau er , Pr 1 nc i pa 1 
Peter Schauer Associates 
Hwy 179 Rt. 2 
Boorieville, MO 65233 
(816) 882-7388 
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Bob Sehmitt 

Divisiari of UrbanOutreach 

9ffice of Statewide Transportation Programs 
P.B, Box 413 
Milwaofeee, WI 53201 
(414) 963-4891 

{for information about needs assessment questionnaire) 



Charlehe Schofield 

Rural Technical Assistance Program (RTAP) 

Special Programs Branch, HHP-ll 

FBWA 

400 Seventh Street, S;W; 
Washington, D.C; 20590 
(202) 426-0153 



Robert t. Smith, Jr; 
University of Wisconsin 
Dept. e & EE 
2044 Energy Building 
Madison, Wi 53706 
(608) 262-3649 



Robert E. Stammer, Jr; 
Box 90 Station B 
Vanderbuilt University 
Nashvil 1e, TN 37235 
(615) 322-3435 

(for information about microcomputers in Rural Public 
Transpor tat ion) 



Ruth Stone, Admi nistrative Assistant 
OATS, inc; 
(314) 443-4516 

(for information about Missouri's program) 



Technology information Clear inghouse for Local Elderly and 
Handicapped Transportation Opt ions 
Transportation Systems Center 
Kendal 1 Square 
Cambridge, MA 02142 

Contact Bud Gi angr ande 

(617) 494-2486 



Mitzi Teel 

West Virginia? ublicTransportation Division 
Building 5 Capitol Complex 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-0428 
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Wendy Thoitias 

WV Dejjt^ of Human Services 
Area Gffiee_#3 
P.0. Box 890 
High Street 
Morgaritowri, WV 26505 

(for information about the TRIP program) 



Transport at i on Systems eenter 

Researeharid Special Programs Administration 

Kendall Square 

Garabr idge, HA 02142 

_ Eon tact :_ Bud Siangrande or dim Dumlce (DTS-31) 
(800) 225-1612 or 
(617)494-2486 



TR News 

Hariey A. AcRermari , Edi tor 
Transport at i on Research Board 
2101 Ebristitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, 0;e; 20418 
(202) 334-2972 



UPTRAN 

Bus Transit Division of Northern Michigan 

State Transportation Division 

425 West Dttawa Street 

P;0; Box 30050 

tansing, MI 48909 

(for films about their program) 



Urban Mass Transport at i on Administration (UMTA) 

tynn Saha j 

(202) 426-7182 

(for grants and regulations information) 

Judy Mead 
(202) 426-4984 

tarry Bruno 
(202) 426-4984 

Roger Tate 
(202) 426-4984 

Transit research Information eenter (TRIE) 
UMTA 

Gohtaet Marina Draricsak or Winnie Muse (URT- 
(202) 426-9157 
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UHTA Centers for Tranisit Research and Management 
Devel opmen t 

i University of Gal i f or n i a at ir v i ne 
t Sew York Instittite of Technology 

• Port land_ Oregon) State University 

• Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 
iPhiladelphia} 

t Florida A6M University (Tallahassee) 
t Texas Southern University (Houston) 
t Uriiversityof Michigan at AnnArbor 

• Indiana University (Blbdmington) 



Urban_Mass Transportation Research Information Service 
tUMTRIS) 

Transportation Research Board 
National Research Gbuhcil 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington^ D.e. 20418 

contact Fred Houser 
(202) 334-3256 



Urban Transportation Planning System Support Center (UTPS) 

COHIS Gorp, 

11501 Georgia Ave. 

Wheaton, MD 20902 

(for batch computer planning tools) 
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Broker 

The fuhctidh of the broker is to identify the 
trahsportatidh needs of various market segments and 
then match these with the most appropriate 
transportation resources avail able. 



Brokerage 

A management technique which brings people in need of 
transportation together with a provider. 



Car pool 

Rides shared in private automobiles by two or more 
people, on a continuing basis, regardless of their 
relationship to each other or of cost sharing 
arrangements . 



Cdmmuriity Actidh Prdgram 

this prdgram, which began under the Qffice of Economic 
Oppdrtuhity in the late 1960*s arid was later absorbed 
by the Cdmmunity Services Admi n i s tr at i ori , has been 
respdiisible fdr funding many rural tr anspdrtat i ori 
services. 
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Coordination (of transportation) 

A cooperative arrangement among transportation 
providers and purchasers aimed at realizing increased 
transportation benefits through the Joint development 
and operation of one or more transportation functions. 

Demand -Res pons ive Paratransit 

A public transportation service characterized by the 
flexible routing and scheduling of relatively small 
vehicles to provide shared-occupancy, door-to-door 
personalized transportation on demand for a modest 
fare . 

Fixed-Route Service 

Scheduled fixed-route service in nonurbanized areas is 
characterized by higher density and higher demand 
corridors, fixed schedules, and fixed routes. 

Headway 

The time required for successive vehicles travelling at 
the same speed and direction to pass the same point. 
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Intercity Buses 

Although ihtercitybus service is not a practical 
alternative in terms of providing a total 
transportation service for a nonurbanized area, such 
service can be utilized to form an integral element of 
a total transportation system. Intercity buses can 
provide service from a central transfer point in a 
ridhurbahized area to an urban area within the region. 

d i they 

A vehicle travels along a fixed route with 
predetermined schedule but may make pick-ups or 
drop-offs anywhere along the route. ThVs type of fixed 
route service is characterized by generally smaller 
vehicles and short headways. 

Market Segmentation 

The key to the market-segmentation approach is the 
identification of g. oups in the target market that are 
homogeneous with respect to important criteria that 
influence their travel choices. 
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Mobil My eiub 

This is a cooperative form of the volunteer driver 
framework, in which the club consists of rider-members 
who have frequent need for transportation and driver 
members who are willing to provide transportation to 
others in their own car in return for payrnent. 



Par atr ans i t 

Those types of public transportation on the continuurn 
be twee the pr i vate autbmobi 1e and conventional 
transit. These flexible services are operated publicly 
or privately and are typically small scale operations 
using low-capacity vehicles. 
Poi ht Bev i at i oh 

A point deviation system is one in which vehicles stop 
at specific locations dh a regular schedule, but do hot 
have to follow a set route betweeh those stops. 
Passehgers may request to be picked up at ahy locatidh 
(e.g., at their homes) withih a certaih distahce of the 
general "routes." The actual route is determihed, oh a 
ruh-by-ruh basis, by the Idcatiohs of the ihdividual 
requests, as well as the scheduled stops. 
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Postal Bus 

This concept involves the transportation of passengers 
in privately operated vehicles also engaged in the 
distribution and collection of mail along designated 
routes . 

R i des har i ng 

The utilization of transportation resources of small 
urban and ruralareas can be enhanced through the 
introduction of the ridesharing concept. Ridesharing 
involves the sharing of a transportation vehicle by 
patrons of two or more different agencies or groups. 
Applications of the ridesharing concept can improve 
vehicle utilization and therefore the cos tef feet i veness 
of the transportation service. 

Route Deviation 

A route deviation system is one which vehicles proceed 
along a fixed route, making scheduled stops along the 
way; however^ the vehicles are allowed to deviate from 
the route on demand to piefc-up or drop-off passengers. 
The vehicle returns to the original route at the same 
point at which it left. 
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Section 8 

The Plahhing and Technical Assistance Program that 
provides for planning grants in rural and urban areas. 

Section 13(e) 

This is a provision of the UMT Act of 1964 which 
requires that the position of existing transit workers 
"not be diminished" through projects initiated with 
UMTA funds. 



Section 15(b)(2) 

The program that provides capital assistance to 
private, non-profit organ i zai tons for services for the 
elderly and for persons with disabilities who live in 
rural and urbanized areasi 

Section 18 

section 18^ created through the Surface Transportation 
Act of 1978, authorized the Nori -Urban i zed Area Transit 
Assistance Program^ which povides funding to cover up 
to 50% of the transit operating (and up to 80?^ of 
capital) deficits incurred in eligible areas. Funds 
have been allocated to states on a formula basis^ based 
on non-urbanized area population. 
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Section 147 

Section 147 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1973 
authorized funding for the Rural Transit Bemohstr at ion 
Program. this program led to the initiation of over 
100 demonstrations throughout the country and was the 
forerunner of Section 18 . 

Subscription Bus (Buspdol^ Custom Bus) 

Words used interchangeably to refer to express bus 
service with limited pickup and destination stbjDS, 
guaranteed seats^ and advance ticket purchase. 

Subscription Service 

Individuals or groUjDS within the service area may 
subscribe to a tr arts jDdr t at i on service on a daily 
basis. These patrons generally travel either to or 
from a single Ideation. 

Tax i s 

Many urbanized areas thrdughdut the country have been 
utilizing taxis td jDrdvide tr ansjDdrtat ion service to 
the elderly and persdiis with disabilities. In 
ndnur ban i zedareas i hdwever^ taxis are hot as jDrevalerit 
and^ therfdre^ have iidt been extensively used in 
providing a public trahspdrtatidn service. taxis are a 
particularly gddd user-side subsidy transit dptidri. 
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Transportation eboperatlve 

A transportation cooperative is an organization which 
operates a transportation service, the users of which 
are members of the organization and are involved 
(either directly or throagh representation) in the 
management of the service. 

Transportation Providers Gooperative 

A transportation providers cooperative Is an 
organization which operates a service, the users of 
Which are transportation providers and are directly 
Involved in sharing information, pooling resources, 
purchasing parts as a group, and establishing joint 
training sessions. 

Vanpobl 

Prearranged membership in a group whose members are 
picked dp at specific points to be taken to common or 
nearby sites, usually employment sites, then returned 
to the pickup points after the end of the workday. 

Volunteer Driver Program 

This as an arrangement in which volunteers, using their 
own automobiles, transport clients of participating 
agencies. Volunteers are reimbursed for mileage and 
other operating expenses. 
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assessment of existing services is accomplished, the 
comparison with the market segmentation is done. 

Analysis of Unmet Needs 

A comparison of the data from the market segmentation 
analysis and the assessment of existing services will 
reveal the unmet needs of the people in the area. Service 
gaps can appear in several forms or cdmbiriatidris which 
include specific trip demand, special User groups' heeds, 
and unserved geographic locations, (See Illustration 9 
entitled Utilization of Assessment Plan,) 

An example of transportation service gajDS among special 
user groups is recognized by human service agencies. These 
agencies have typically supplied the only means of 
transportation to the elderly and persons with 
disabilities. Such service, if available^ is infrequent 
and geared to specific agency programs. Due to financial 
restrictions, the service commonly extends only to those 
specific programs, and not to the multitude of other travel 
needs. Service of this type can help to diminish the 
feelings of isolation expressed by some residents of rural 
areas. However, not all persons living in rural areas 
qualify for these services. 

Beterrni h i hg unmet needs requires analysis of market 
segments and of existing system data. Possible service 
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gaps are examined to determine how they can be met by 
re-designing existing services, designing new services^ or 
a combination of the two. 

Targeted Design 

The fourth step in market segmentation is designing a 
system which fits the intended user. Targeted design is a 
two-phase process. The planner(s) first design or redesign 
appropriate transportation options based on the needs of 
the people and with their continuous Input. At the same 
time, the political and fiscal environments must be 
continuously assessed to determine the *f e a s i b i 1 i ty of 
implementing the resulting design. 

As with the previous three steps, this is best 
accomplished with the input from those for which the system 
is intended. It has been proven time and again that 
systems designed potential users and not with these 

users are destined to fail. 

The Rural Planner's Role 

Needs-based planning provides parameters for new 
systems and the criteria for improving any existing 
systems. The factors which most influence a design are: 

• The needs of the people; 

f The size of the groups; 
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i The location of unserved groups; and 
i The ecdndmic feasibility and char aeter 1 s t i cs of 
modes and vehicles. 
In designing a transportation system for use in rural areas 
consideration must be given to the logistic, technical, 
economic^ and social factors. 

Logistics such as coordinating services to meet the 
most needs; technical factors like special needs 
modificatidns such as lift chaiirs; economies such as 
capital and start up costs; and social impacts like what 
groups will benefit from a certain service are all 
considerations in designing or redesigning transportation 
systems in rural areas. 

The political and fiscal environment for rural 
transportation planners is constantly changing. This 
demands that a planner be aware of changes affecting the 
dec i s i on -ma k i ng process. Sensitivity to changing 
conditions and flexibility in response are also required. 
The planner must be able to competently define the problem 
and approach the jDr db 1 em-sb 1 v i ng process in ah appropriate 
manner. Open cdmmun i c at 1 on with people in the area is an 
impdrtant part df this pirocess. 

The successful rural transportation planner must 
maintain current information about federal and state 
regulatidns which affect the program. For instance. 
Section 105(f) df the Surface Transportation Act of 1982 
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requires public transportation systems to cbmnjit 10 percent 

ofjall contractural opportunities to disadvantaged 

I 

mi rjor i ty-owned business enterprises (DBE's) and one percent 

to Iwomen -owned business (WBE's). Such regulations are of 

importance to transportation planners, particularly those 

conltracting for service. Illustration 10 portrays the 

trar^jsportatlon planning process. 



Planning Rural Transportation Service: Ah Example 

Although transportation planning, especially in rural 
areas* is a complex proce'^s^ it can be done by professional 
planners and lay people alike. In fact, many rural 
operations were started as local efforts. One example of 
community based planning which grew to a large, successful 
system is the organization called OATS. 

OATS, Inc.* located in Missouri^ is a not-for-profit 
transportation company specializing in service to elderly 
and disabled persons. In 1982 OATS had 145 vehicles on the 
road which travelled some 3 million miles, providing 
550,000 one way trips. 

The origins of what is now known as OATS began in 
197d's when a smalll group of older persons in central 
Missouri recognized the unserved needs of an increasingly 
elderly population in the state. With intial funding from 
the state's Office on Aging and technical assistance from 
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llustration 10. Transportation Planning Process. 
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the University of Missouri's Extension Divisid^» efs 
purchased three vehicles^ hired a paid staff five 
including a director^ a part time secretarj^ ar\^ tfiree 
dr i ver s • 

The following section will describe soma d^ t^e factors 
considered when designing a rural public transportation for 
implementation. The various techniques neeess^^^ to help 
ensure the system's success will also be discu^^^d- 



Summary 



Through the use of the four steps of market 
segmentation analysis, the travel needs of the People in 
the area can be more competently met. By (i) a^^i^ssing the 
needs, (2) assessing the existing services^ (3) Comparing 
these to determine where the gaps occur^ (4) desipning 
a system which is targeted to meet the needs ^n^ is 
feasible to implement, transportation service c^^ be 
planned which is appropriate for the various "^^^ groups 
living in a specific location. 
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STUDENT REVIEW 

1. Discuss the positive and negative qualities of meeting 
rural transportation needs with innovative solutions. 

2. describe the skills which are critical to 
transportation planners who choose the mobility-based 
approach to planning. 

3. Discuss the general characteristics of the needs-based 
approach to transportation planning. 

4. Discuss the objectives and activities related to each 
of the four basic steps in the needs-based approach to 
planning. 

5. Gonstruct a transit needs assessment survey or 
questionnaire aimed at students of your university or 
people in your community which would reveal groups that 
need regular transit service. 

6. Discuss the possible barriers to the development and 
implementation of the mobility club concept. 

Please refer to the AcHvitie of this unit for 

more comprehensive work in rural public transportation. 
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GUIDELINES FQR STUDENT REVIEW 

1. Open ended discdssioh. 

2. See pp. 55-57; 

3. See pp. 57-59; 

4. See pp. 61-52. 

5. Open ended qtiestioh. 

6. See pp. 43-46 
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DESIGNING FOR IMPt EMENTATION 



The jDurpbses of this section are: 

• To describe factors to be considered in the design 

and implementation of Rural Public Transportation. 
§ To familiarize the student with techniques for 

ensuring the successful implementation of a rural 

transportation operation. 
i To illustrate how selected operations have achieved 

varying degrees of success. 

Transportation planners should have a thorough 
understanding of the diverse groups of poople and the 
institutions which maRe up the rural environment. Planning 
optimal transportation service does not ensure 
implementation. The implementation phase involves planning 
factors related to the legal, regulatory, political, 
attitudinal, financial and technical components of a 
system. These planning factors affect the implementation 
of any transit plan. 

Similarly, operational factors, such as the role of 
vehicle drivers, efficient management of information and 
marketing, can enhance the impl emen t at i on process. 

log 
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' Baisie Design Eons i derat ions 

F inane i al 

The average raral community has no public 
transportation because: 

1. Edsts to set up and implement a program are 
considerable; These include organizational costs 
of planning and administrative costs of management. 

2. Revenues are insufficient to cover the high initial 
cost of start-up, and in many cases longterm 
ridership would be so low that the farebdx revenue 
would cover only a small portion of the operating 
costs . 

3; Subsidies are not available and many states have no 
program to provide operating assistance to rural 
areas. The federal Section 18 funds average about 
2 million dollars per state, and consequently 
cannot be expected to serve the majority of rural 
commun 1 ties. 

4; The tax Base revenue in rural areas is less than 
urban areas, so there is a lower amount of revenue 
coming in from fewer people. 

eutbacks in federal funding as well as the inability of 
local CO mm unities to support organized transit systems are 
considerations of utmost importance in implementing a 
system; 6ost constants which apply to the implementation 
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of any transit system are operating cbsts^ capital costs^ 
and start-up costs. Actual figures differ be cause each 
community Is unique. However^ developing a budget for the 
operation must be done In order to ensure the viability of 
the system. Figure 4 Is a sample budget from brie service 
In a rural area In the middle AMaritIc U.S. 

Pol Itlcal 

Local pol Itlcal Interests frequeritly support particular 
groups^ systems^ or he 1 ghbdr hoods . These Interests are 
Important to consider when plaririlrig trarisportatlon 
programs. By Including as mariy of these persbris In the 
planning stagey their interests cari be cbnsldered at a 
stage of the planning prbcess where their Input Is valuable 
and usable. 

Leg 1 s 1 at 1 ve 

Transportation planners hust be aware bf the changes In 
the legislature which effects their declslbris. Fbr 
example^ conflicts between service prbvlders cart occur 
where conventional transit service Is competitively 
challenged by paratransit or pooling arrangements. 
Although this situation is generally uncbmmbrt In rural 
areas, transit workers must be consulted In accordance with 
the Urban Mass Transit Act of 1964. Section 13(c) bf that 
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Figure 4: Sample System dperating Budget 
FY 86 PROdEeT BUDGET 



(1) TOTAL NON-OPERATING EXPENSES (Itemized) 

Manager • s Sal ary $ 22.102 

Secretary's Salary -]3- 

Staff Salary Other 15,435 

Fringe Benefits 13^^73 

Audit Costs _ _ 3,506 

Board Expenses §75 

Contractual Services 5,300 

Garage/Storage Costs 5,500 

General and Administrative 275 

insurance - Other (Cpecify) 1,605 

Harketing 9,^00 

Office Equipment ^g- 

Office Haihtehanee 290 

Office Supplies 1 ,400 — 

Pr i rit i ng/Copy i ng 1 ,500 

Rent 3,750 

Taxes 380 

Telephone Services 3,600 

Travel 5,100 

Utilities 4,000 

Vehicle Insurance 30^000 

Other (Specify) 1 ,250 

TOTAL NON-OPERATING EXPENSES $ 128,835 (1) 

(2) TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES (Itemized) 

Drivers Salaries 4-14^914 

Dispatcher* Salary -0- 

Mechanics Salaries 

Fringe Benefits 51 ,493 

Contracted Vehicle Maint. Svcs. -^Q^ 

Fuel -71,000 

Hand Tools 60i3 

Licenses ^O^^^ 

Oil _ 1,350 

Seplaeemerit Parts - 20,000 



TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES $ 317,489 (2) 

(3) TOTAL PROJECT COST (Line 1 plus Line 2) $ 446,324 (3) 
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(4) tESS FfiREBBX AND OTHER REVENUE (i.e., CONTRACTS 
WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND OPERATORS 

REVENUES 

Earebox Cash $ 99.623 

Farebox Tiefeets 8.820 

Coritraeted Revehue 4. 184 

Other (Speeify) 453 



TOTAL FAREBOX AND 0TBER REVENUE . . „ 

APPLIED AGAINST ELIGIBLE EXPENSES $ 113,080 (4) 

(5) NET PROJECT COST (Line 3 minus Line 4) $ 333.244 (5) 

(6) TOTAL NET PROJECT COST FOR SECTION 18 PROGRAM $ 333.244 

(7) FEDERAL SHARE (Section 18; 50% of Line 6) $ 166.622 

(8) LOCAL SHARE (50% OF Line 5) 

A. CASH MATCH 

a. Local Cash $ 19.62 ^ 

b. Charter Profit 2.000 

c. Advertising Profit 5,750 ; 

d. Other (please specify) 

Interfest iBGOflie 1.200 

B. LOCAL CASH 

a. State Funds: $138,000 

b. Local Government: $ 19,622 +b+c+d=$ 28,582 



Source: State of West Virginia, Public Transportation Division 
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act states that any new system which might adversely affect 
transit workers' jobs must include jDrdvisibris to ensure 
that no worker be displaced. 

Jurisdictional 

Private carrier groups such as taxi and bus operators 
own franchise rights to certain jurisdictions. Yet 
demand-responsive transportation and user-subsidy programs 
may require that cr os s - j ur i sd i c t i dna 1 services be provided 
to be effective. The planners of transport at i on programs 
must respect the rights of private carriers arid assure them 
that their participation in the service might actually 
increase ridership and will not harm existirig programs. 
Similarly, in the case where both the cdurity arid the city 
offer service to an area^ some crdssdver may be 
experienced. In many cases agreement cari be reached 
between the providers td cddpef at i ve ly work schedules so 
that the area is serviced. 



Techn i cal 

Some persons with disabilities arid elderly persons may 
have special transpdrtatidn needs. Iri desigriirig a 
transportation service, these special rieeds must be 
recognized as they relate td vehicle selectidri dr 
adaptation and to the local gedgraphic cdriditidris. Prdper 

ill 
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needs-based planning can avoid i h apjDr bjDr i ate system 
designs^ whether rural or urban. 

Att i t ud i nal 

Respect for the attitudes of the various groups in the 
community can enhance the develdjDment of the operation. 
For example^ understanding the social factors inherent in 
the informal networks of various groups can be critical to 
the design of systems. For instance, when designing a 
multiple use program like a school bus which also carries 
the general public^ the parents of the children should be 
consulted with regard to their attitudes about the program. 

Legal 

Attempts to help close the gap between transportation 
services and mobility needs are sometimes blocked by the 
interpretation of existing laws. For ex am pie, the use of 
non-traditional transit vehicles^ such as vans, revealed 
problems in the interpretation of insurance rate 
categories. In many states^ vanpddis were originally 
classed by law in the same high-risk category as private 
business vehicles. This was necessary as virtually no 
experience with vanpddis was available for the prediction 
of risk. 
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Progress in this area has occurred throughout the 
country in the past decade. From the experience in large 
part provided by the UMTA-sponsored demon strat i bh projects, 
the insurance industry has been able to more accurately 
predict risk factors. Consequently, many states have 
reformed laws to permit a separate Insurance rate category 
for vanpooisi 

These factors effect the implementatibh of 
transportation service in any area. Planners must work 
with the various members of the community in order to avoid 
unneccessary difficulties and to design service that is 
appropriate to the needs of the community. Illustration 11 
and Figure 5 describe some of the individuals from the 
community who should be involved in designing 
transportation service. 



The Role of Vehicle Drivers 

The drivers of the vehicles are frequently the only 
contact riders have with the rural transportation service. 
Driver sensitivity to the needs of the users is critical to 
successful service. The benefits of driver training 
i nc 1 ude: 

i reduced likelihood of in jury; 

t improved efficiency in operation; 

• increpsed confidence of the user in the system; 
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jlustratlon 11. Principal Groups Involved in the Transportation Decision-Making Process; 




Figure 5 



Principal Groups Involved in the Transportatidn Decision-Making Process, 



GOVERNMENT 

Local 
County 

Metropolitan 
Regional 

Special District 
Transportation Authority 
State Department of 

Transportation 

ether State A-95 Agencies 
Federal Department of 

Transportation 
0t her Federal Agencies 
taw En :orcement 
Public Safety Agencies 
Welfare 

Health Agencies 



CITIZEN - GROUPS 
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Advisory Boards 
J'^aternal Organizations 
Howniowners 

Individuals 

League of Women Voters 

Neighborhood Groups 

Parent Teacher Associations 

Peace Groups 

Religious Groups 

School Groups 

Service Clubs 



BUSINESS 20b 



Chamber of Cormtierce 

Developers 

Labor Unto ^s 

Merchants 

Newspapers 

Taxi Companies 

Transit Operators 



SOURCE: Technology Sharing , 1978, p. 29. 
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• reduced liability suits; and 

i reduced scheduling diffieultiesi 

Some driver sensitivity training uses roie-p^^i^ing as a 
technique. Drivers of special transportation se^^l^es are 
either blindfolded or confined to a wheelchair f^*^ a matter 
of hours. They are then asked to use the transpi^'^tat i on 
service. This rble-playing technique provides th^ driver 
with a sense of how the user experiences transpoi^^^t ion 
service being provided. It not only sensitises drivers 
to the special needs of the user^ but also helps *h^m 
become aware of how they might aid disabled or ^^^^rly 
persons in Using thei transportation services in 3 ^i^re 
effective manner. 

This sensitivity enables the driver to per^O'"^ ^cts of 
assistance, therefore decreasing the risk of ihjLi'"* to the 
User. Sensitivity to the amount of time heeded* the 
manipulation of wheelchairs improves efficiency 
schedu 1 i ng . 

Consolidation and coordination of transportation 
services are frequently done to eliminate dupiica^'*on of 
services. this effort in eliminating duplication 
services can sometimes create j3roblems in equitab^^ 
allocation of funds among the agencies or oper^to"^^ 
providing the services. 
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Likewise^ in eases where service is being provided to 
populations with special mobility needs, such as the 
elderly and handicapped, the hdman service agencies, who 
are most familiar with their client's needs, question 
whether the service being provided is adequate. Driver 
training can help in this situation. Training which, 
increases the sensitivity of drivers to the riders special 
needs should relieve doubts the agency may have about the 
adequacy of the service. 

One example of training designed for drivers is the 
Passenger Assistance Techniques (PAT). PAT is a training 
program developed and operated by the Transportation 
Management Associates based in Fort Worth, Texas. This 
program was initiated by William Henderson, a man who uses 
a wheelchair who was concerned with the quality of service 
available to handicapped individuals. 

Individuals from state public transportation divisions 
and various transportation operations throughout the nation 
travel to Fort Worth to participate in the training. The 
Transportation Manangement Assoc iates train these people 
who are then certified as PAT trainers. The trainers 
return to their state and then conduct training sessions. 

Although driver sensitivity training is critical when 
providing specialized transportation, it is helpful in 
other situations as well. in any case where individuals 
are more aware of their environment, they are better able 
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to cope with the unusual and unexpected events which occur 
in even the most we 1 1 -or gani zed systems. 

Management of Information 

In order to maintain an operation which is appropriate 
to the needs of the community^ continuous monitoring and 
evaluation is required. Efficient record-keeping and 
evaluation are critical to this process. A small informal 
volunteer program may keep few or no records but with any 
organizational effort information management can become a 
msjor task. 

Computerized management of information is becoming 
increasingly popular, particularly in programs which are 
demand-responsive. Computer-based management information 
systems (MIS) in rural applications provide various 
operational, managerial, and statistical reports. 
Additionally, an MIS could handle the billing and payment 
system to support various fare collection alternatives, 
svch as that of a demand-responsive system which wishes to 
implement monthly billing. (Refer to Illustration 6, p. 
35, entitled Communication Pattern for Demand Responsive 
Systems . ) 

An example of computer application in a rather large 
region follows. The Cape Cod Regional Transit Authority 
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(CCRTA) uses a computer-based MIS. The MIS is sufficient 
to handle up to 7500 clients and 40,000 trips/month. 

This MIS itself can be broken down into four major 
functions or cdmponents : 

1. File maintenance and inquiry routines, 

2. Scheduling and trip-related data entry, 

3, Monthly and annual routines, and 

4, CI lent billing. 

The following was adapted from work of Robert Stammer 
funded by UMTA. Computer applications on less grand scales 
can also prove to be effective and efficient in handling 
information. Because bdokeeping and operational analysis 
is usually done manually in most rural settings, interest 
in microcomputers is growing. 

The Upper Cumberland Area Regional Transportation 
System (UCARTS) in Algbod^ Tennessee typically provides 
between 17-18,000 client trips monthly with thirty-eight 
vehicles serving a 14-cdunty rural area. The 15DD-2DD0 
clients typically served during any month require services 
to many different destinations throughout Middle Tennessee. 

UCARTS was selected to investigate the role of 
microcomputers in rural transit operations. The 
researchers observed that the lack of computer skills and 
experience plus a general apprehension of computers by 
rural agency personnel generally seemed to be the norm. 
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By starting the brieritatlbh process gradually and using 
a variety of games and very basic programs, the natural 
inherent fears of a person unfamiliar and very apprehensive 
about microcomputers can be overcome, and were overcorne in 
this instance. Advancement to more complex activities 
proceeded smoothly once the initial anxieties and natural 
inertia of resistance to change were dispelled. 

Implemeritat ion of a Computerized MIS 



UCARTS existing mainframe computer contract was not 
cancelled immediately upon adoption of the inhouse 
mi crdcdmpU ter • Many rural trahspbrtat ion operations^ 
compile data mahuaiiy and these existing methods should not 
be tbtally abandbried until the microcomputer programs are 
refined arid fully bjDer at i bn al . Even then it is necessary 
to have backup data and an emergency contingency plan. 

The eritire prbcess bf converting the present data 
prbcessirig procedures of UGARTS to a microcomputer has been 
successful. The brily remaining question pertains to input 
time requirements. How much time is required to enter all 
bf the trip data for the operation? The und eres t i rnat i on of 
2-3 hburs each day proved in actuality to be 4-5 hours per 
day. 
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The reported benefits of the addition of the 
microcomputer to UCARTS include: 

• increased availability of different management 
reports , 

• practically instantaneous generation of management 
reports , 

• better understanding of total operational 
procedures and data needs because of internal 
processing, and 

• improved data collection and monitoring procedures. 
Other possible benefits are: 

• financial savings, 

t potential networking from additional terminals^ 
t data management of other agency programs besides 
transportation by the UCARTS umbrella agency^ and 

• increased marketing and funding potentials. 

This latter expected benefit represents the fact that 
the operation will have better and more accurate records of 
the clients transported and the trips provided in each 
county, thereby identifying those counties with unmet 
needs. A generic version of the tailored UCARTS program is 
available. This program is distributed by the U.S.D.O.T. 
Transportation Systems Center on a national basis and is 
public domain software. 
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Marketing the System 

A successful marketing program can be a key to building 
and maintaining a high level of ridershijD, Because 
marketing both gives and receives information, it is a 
critical communication process. Market research determines 
who needs which services where arid wheri. Useful 
information can be provided by market research to determine 
how and when the system will be promoted^ iri other words^ 
how the people for which the service is iriterided can find 
out about the system. 

Promotion can be in the form of public irifdrmatidn, 
customer relations, and advertising. the use of items such 
as logos and distinctive color schemes has proven effective 
in promoting systems. Illustration 12 is ari example of a 
promotional brochure for a ridesharing program. 

The rural transport at i on operators mUst provide clear 
information to the riders^ particularly in the case where 
changes are made in the system. A good example of a 
marketing campaign is the one designed by the West Virginia 
Public Transportation Division. The Get on the Bus and 
Ride campaign was created to promote the various 
transportation services in West Virginia, a rural state. 
The West V i r g 1 ,M a PTD developed and distributes a marketing 
handbook that contains the official collection of materials 
from the Division. It was created a^ an aid to operators 
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throdghout the state in producing marketing campaigns for 
thai r oper at ions. 

Included in the handbook are ready-to-use newspaper and 
radio advertisements with suggestions on how to use certain 
elements to prepare original ads. The budget planning 
section suggests how to best spend the operation's 
advertising budget to purchase media time and space. 

Another section deals with ideas for public relations 
activities which generally require more expenditure of 
effort than cash. This section is based on the idea that 
good public relations can be invaluable in promoting good 
will and a positive image in the community. 

The handbook also gives suggestions for deciding how an 
operator could plan a year long promotional campaign. The 
idea is to start with the total annual advertising budget 
and subtract any pr e -a 1 1 oc at ed expenditures, such as Yellow 
Pages listings. The total budget for media expenses 1s 
then divided into percentages for specific promotions 
during the year. 

Any successful marketing program must have a method of 
collecting and anal y zing the feedback from the user groups 
in the area. This feedback should be reflected in changes 
made to the operation to accomodate the needs of the people 
using the system. Rider surveys are an inexpensive and 
easily implemented means of obtaining feedback as are the 
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you can save 
$575 a year 
...just by changing 
the way you 
ride to work! 



W^'re^'SharBaRideTandthe 
$575 is dffsmim^ what you 
can^f^W )^ dbn^drive ybar 
own^r to wcrk alone 
everyday. 

Now. before ycxj jo sljff In your 
chair over the thought of rot 
having ybur yerY own car siHIng out 
tJ^L^Jh the Conipany part<jhg^ 
all day everyday, consider some of 
Ihe qdvanldgesof sharing a ride 
to work, 

You're going lb save a lot of 

inconne just because r>ot driving 
wilicdsl ycxjless. 

Depending on Ihe car you're 
driving, you may save a Iltfle more 

oLd JLt^JQ 'ewJtKin our $57^^ 

you're driving a '49 NADlks powered 
by d nLtob^bdnd, chdric^^ 
you've beat the sysiem; If you're 
toolinjg la work in a ' 7B Mercedes 
450 SEL. wo re about to save you a 
bundle. 

MosI days you'll be driven fo work, 
and Ihal's easier on you. Parking 
gets easier blouse there are 
fewer cars on the tot. 

If you're a one cor household, 
leqvihjg the car qt.home will help 
others in youf family gel around 

And Share a Ride Is a r>eal way lb 
rneet sbrhenewfbiks. 




There are three to^Share 
a Rkfe'! Which one interests you 

CAR POOIINO 

We do oil the 

0- — -^—^^ work supply yoo 
^^Qji with Ihe harries, 
w addresses and phone 
hurHbers of people in your dreo gc^ng 
tpJIie scvTie work Jocqjjbn Wajj even 
suggest h^ you splij the expenses All 
yoQ folks do Is ael logelher Ar^d, It s 
flexible, you oon'l hove to ride 
everyday Plus Ihe foci Ihol car pobllr^ 
r^PV buciljfy ybu for a discount on your 
auto Insurance 

TOI 

■ M i l 

This Is different, but 
so eve Ihe 
vQ^^Vni benefits. You 

_ could wIrxJ up 
dflvinggnlfty Dodge^w Plymouth. 
Vooior Jfree. Use ilior your personal 
needs, loo How about that' O. ol Ihe 
very leosL you wind upbelrig 
chduffer ed lb woi* Tri style S 
cbrnlprt With linie to reqd the morning 
pq^JDnco ooQin^wfl do bJI the 
work . ondOII the ofQanizalk>rL oil you 
hove lo do Jo get slorted is indk:ale 
ydir interest. 

■ I I I I i f N WeprovldeJhe 
■■■■■■■H scnedules. pkrk 

•q^^wqI oui the best 
- ^Qlfterdf ybijib 

ride, and sell you Ihe MTC "All ybu cdh 
ride" rrKXilhly pass YouMl_cjimb_ 
oboord. ond slort saving that S575 
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Evaluation of the Minneapolis Ridesharing Commuter Services Demonstration 
1980, p. A-3 ' J2g 
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careful records kept from pihbrie calls of people requesting 
information, registering complaints, and making 
suggestions. 

Summary 

The most effective way of being sensitive to the 
factors described above is to involve the residents of the 
community for which the transportation service is being 
designed. In this way, factors critical to the success of 
the service will be dealt with in the planning process, 
thereby eliminating the chance of additional problems. 
Driver sensitivity training, management of information, and 
marketing the system are all efforts to ensure the success 
of the program after implementation. 



ISSUES IN RURAL PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 



The purpose of this section is: 

i To describe the directions for rural public 
transportation in the future. 



According to Jim Bautz of UMTA* a number of observers 
have noted a basic change in what people expect government, 
especially at the Federal level, to be able to do or afford 
to do. Because of this change, the manner in Which public 
services, including transport at i on ^ are delivered will not 
be the same in the future as in the past. There Will 
probably be less money available for public services, and 
the emphasis in the coming years will be on more efficient 
utilization of existing resources* self help, 
public/private partnerships and a more market oriented 
delivery of public service. 



The need for public transportation will continue to 
grew in the years ahead due to the growth of rural areas 
and the fact that the rural population contains large 
numbers of elderly and persons with lower than average 
incomes. However, just as rural populations are 
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experiencing unprecedented growth, the anidunt of funding 
available for meeting rural transportation needs has been 
reduced. 

Directions for the Future 

This situation implies several directions for the 
design of rural public transportation operations. One 
important form of new service will come from improvements 
in existing resources. The result will be a diverse set of 
organizational and service arr angemen ts ^ many of them 
rather informal in nature. It is not likely that the heed 
for service will diminish in the foreseeable futUrei thus 
virtually every rural area will be faced with the challenge 
of how to efficiently meet the basic needs of its 
residents. Some of the directions for improving rural 
public transportation include: 

• increasing coordination among existing providers 
where poss i ble ; 

• increasing the use of existing resources for 
multiple use such as postal buses and school buses 
for public transportation purposes; 

t increasing the use of volunteers for driving and 

dispatching vehicles; and 
t creating more information sharing networks among 

existing transportation providers to increase 

efficiency and effectiveness. 
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The most appropriate ^nix of these and other options will 
depend on many factorsi Some of the factors include the 
nature of existing services, the availability of continuing 
funding, the nature of transportation needs and travel 
patterns, and the attitudes of the local people. 

Nationally significant progress has been made in rural 
transportation in the past five years. This has occurred 
primarily where local officials, transportation providers, 
bu'iness persons, and citizens have addressed the problem 
collectively. They have learned how to become involved in 
the transportation planning process, where to obtain 
technical information and assistance, and how to exchange 
their experiences. it has been proven that successful 
rural transportation programs are initiated at the local 
level and local officials are the most effect ive in 
demohstr at i rig : 

• need for improving or establishing local 
transportation systems; 

• the importarice of coordinating existing programs to 
provide a system tailored to the needs of a 
specific commun ity serving everyone; and 

t the cost effective use of planning, operating, and 
finaricial resources. 
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Funding 

The diminished federal role in funding rural public 
transportation has given the state and local governments 
increased responsibility for financial assistance. In most 
places this will require the development of new funding 
sources. Some of these sources are tax levies and 
reallocation of other funds. However, many states and 
localities are experiencing severe fiscal problems of their 
own. Thus^ the levels of new transportation funding which 
can be generated^ and allocated to rural transportation 
programs^ will be limited in these cases. This will create 
significant problems for many of the pebjDle living in rural 
areas. Although a high percentage of the families moving 
to rural areas will own at least one auto, the total number 
of individuals without access to an auto is not likely to 
decline from the current total of over 20 million. 

Summary 

The future success of rural trarisjDortation services 
depends on the cobjDerative efforts of federal, state, arid 
local officials and the use of imaginative, creative, and 
productive approaches such as those demonstrated by people 
in various areas throughout the country. 
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The challenge to the planners of transportation service 
in the 1980*s is to work with limited public resources to 
provide for the equitable distribution of transportation 
services throughout urban and rural areas. the situation 
implies that new coalitions of support be built at the 
local level and new institutional arrangements constructed 
to manage transportation operations. There will be no one 
solution to transportation problems. The planner will be 
confronted by a need to analyze a number of different 
services affected by a variety of institutional 
structures. The development of services will not be based 
on public policy statements but on the actual needs of the 
community. 
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STUDENT REVIEW 

1. Describe the financial considerations of implementing 
transportation service in rural areas. 

2. Describe other eons i der ' t jns for designing 
transportation service 

3. Discuss the role UMTA has played in rural public 
transportation. 

4. Discuss the role of vehicle drivers in rural 
transportation systems. 

5. Describe how computers can be used for management of 
information in transportation ope rations. 

6. Discuss examples from your area that illustrate how a 
transportation system is m'^rketed to the community. 

7. Discuss how an effective marketing or promotional 
campaign has influenced your transportation choices. 

8. Speculate on how the transportation needs of people in 
rural areas will be met in the future. 

Please refer to t^-^ Activities section of this unit for 
more comprehensive work in rural public transportation. 
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GUIDELINES FOR STUDENT REVIEW 

1 . See j3 . 75 . 

2. Open ended discussion. 

3. Open ended discussion. 

4. See pp. 81 & 84, 

5. See pp. 86-89. 

6. Open ended discussidh. 

7. Open ended discussion. 

8. Open ended discussion. 
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AeriviTiES 



The following activities have been designed to aid 
individual s desiring a better understanding of Rural Public 
Transportation. They can be experienced by any or all of 
the readers of this instructional unit. When participating 
in an activity which takes place In the commun 1 ty , care 
should be taken to maintain respect for the people with 
whom one comes in contact. A simple explanation and 
introduction of oneself and ones purpose for being In the 
area can help to create an atmosphere of trust. 

Discuss the various funding programs and how they have 
shaped rural public transportation today. 

Contact a rural transit operator In your area. Meet 
with the director to discuss the history of their specific 
operation and determine how It receives funding. 

Discuss the various factors which may be Involved when 
a private human service agency opens Its transportation 
service to the general public. 

Discuss the issue of the equitable distribution of 
tr ahspor t at i on service in relatlbh to equal access to 
economic oppbrtuhity. 
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By observing the rural areas near you, determine the 
conditions which contribute to the difficulty in meeting 
the travel needs of people who live in those locations. 

In small groups of two or three, or singly, arrange to 
be dropped off in a nearby rural area with the objective to 
travel back to a predetermined spot. The amount of money 
each person is al lowed to spend should be established ahead 
of time. After regrouping, discuss the experience and the 
transportation means available to each person. 

In small groups of two or three, drive around in a 
rural area. Observe the conditions in that area. If 
possible, talR to some of the people from the area to 
determine their travel needs and their access to 
transportation service in the area. 

Together in a large group, brainstorm ways in which 
people living in rural areas can surmount the difficulties 
in meeting their transportation needs. 

Discuss why the general characteristics of people in 
rural areas inhibits the use of more conventional means of 
transportation. 

Discuss how funding trends have affected the 
development of transportation services in rural areas. 

Describe how local people have contributed to rural 
public tr anspbr t at i on i Betermine the reasons these efforts 
have been/ have not been successful i 
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Survey a rural area hear ybti to determine the available 
types of tr ahs jDortat Ion providers. 

Locate a transportation service in your area that uses 
volunteer drivers or dispatcHerSi Volunteer your 
services. Meet afterward to discuss the experience. 

Design and implement a ridesharihg program among the 
people with which you associate. An informal survey could 
heljD in determining how the travel heeds compare with 
available services or drivers. 

Arrange to use as many of each of the transit and 
jDaratrahsit modes available; if possible include 
demahd-respbns i ve , fixed route service, jitney service, and 
ridesharing. Afterward, discuss the various experiences 
with others. 

Using a blindfold, crutches, or a wheelchair, take 
turns roleplaying the driver of a service and the disabled 
persons using the service. 

Contact local government officials to meet and discuss 
their policy on providing transportation to the people of 
the area. 

Observe the various marketing and promotional schemes 
of the transportation services in your region. Gritique 
the effectiveness of each campaign. 
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Contact a small transit djDeratibri near you. Meet with 
the marketing persdnnel to discuss their approach to 
marketing the system. If possible, volunteer to design a 
promotional brochure or radio announcment for the service. 

Contact a demarid-respbhs i ve or other transport at ion 
service which manages information by use of computers. 
Arrange to visit the site for observation. 

Write a scenario describing rural public transportation 
in the future. Read the scenario to the group* and discuss 
the implications. 



Meet with a group of young people to talk about rural 
public transportation. Ask them questions such as. What if 
you lived in a rural area and did not have a car? The 
answers to this and other questions can prove i ris j3 i r at i on a 1 
to persons interested in designing transit services. 

Design and particijDate in other activities to achieve a 
better understanding of Rural Public Transportation. 



A C i t i zen ' s Gu i de 



The following guide was designed to help local people 
desi gn arid implemerit rieeded local transportation services. 
It was adapted from the work of Peter Schauer, a consultant 
who has helped design many UMTA funded rural systems. It 
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is intended herp as an illustration of one approach to 
designing transportation systems from the grassroots level. 

In the event that readers of this unit choose to 
actually design transit service in a local rural area, this 
guide could serve as a beginning. 

The steps outlined below indicate how interested 
persons could legitimately take greater control of meeting 
the mobility needs of their community. It coincides with 
the previous discussion in this unit of the market 
segmentation/needs-based approach to design. 

• The first step is to conduct a survey to determine 
the mobility needs of the people in the specified 
rural area. This survey could be an informal phone 
survey to the soc i al -ser vi ce agencies in the area 
to determine if they perceive a service need. 

t The second step is to contact local gdverhmeht 

officials (e.g. county commissioner, maybr^ state 
legislator^ congr es spedp 1 e ^ etc.) and explain the 
situation. Ask them how they can help you and get a 
feel for how they will respond to suggestions. 

• The third step is to contact the state govern me nt. 
Call the public transportat iion division to ask for 
help and to identify other transportation projects 
they have funded. If trouble is experienced at 
getting help at this level* contact can be made to 
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a land-grant college extension office. At least 
all of the following should be contacted: 

Local and state (elected officials such as the 

county commissioner, mayor, and cohgresspeop 1 e . 

The public transportation division of the state 

department of transjDortation 

Local soc i al -servi ce agencies, such as area 

agencies on aging and community action 

agenc ie s . 

The local voluntary action center. 
Churches and religious leaders in the 
communi ty . 

The local community development specialist or 
the small business extension agent at the local 
land-grant coll eg e. 

Private transportation operators^ like buses 
and taxis (listed in the yellow pages.) 
The local planning commission. 
Once an interested person contacts the members of 
the community^ it can more easily be decided which 
approach to designing a transportation system 
should be taken. 

The fourth step^ which could be done earlier, is to 
form a task force to involve more people. 
Professional people can become involved as they are 
usually accustomed to cutting through the red tape 
that can delay transportai on planning efforts. 
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Other individuals who have jDroven to be useful are 
retired teachers and ministers. Additionally, 
members of the groups for whom the service is 
intended can be force ful in speaking out for the 
need for the service. 

The final step in planning rural transportation 
systems is to devlop the plan. Look at the plans 
of the agencies and organizations contacted 
previously. If they are supposed to be providing 
transjDortatidn and sre riot doirig, the task force 
cari encourage them to do so. Most eo mm unities in 
the U.S. are covered by some county, regional, or 
state transit plari. These cari be obtained through 
the state department of transportation. One 
suggestion when plaririing rural transit systems is 
to start small; brgariize car and vanpools or create 
other vdluriteer networks to heljD meet the mobility 
needs of the people in the community. 
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APPENDIX A 



Rtu^ Xj^nslt Network 



omcialslAASHfo)°" ''''' ''''''' Transportati 

American Pub 1 i c Tr anspor t at i on Association (APIA) 
1225 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 200 

Washington^ D.C. 20036 
(202)828-2870 



Ed Beimborn 

Center for Urban Transportation Studies 
ymversity of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, WI 52201 

Judy Byman 

ARROWHEAD Transit of Minnesota 
(218) 749-2912 

(for i nformat ion. about their program) 
Peter Canga 

(512) 835-6868'°" Coordinated Trabsportat i on (TACT) 

Michael CoutUre and David Damm 
Transportation Systems Center 
(617) 494-2247 or 2465 
(for newsletter E-lmi croScoopE-O) 
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IraDoonijCoordinatdr 
PublicTransportation 
Dept. of Transportati oil 
Ci ty of Huntsvi 1 l e 
Idd Church St., S.W. 
Huntsvilles, AL 35801-0308 
(205) 532-7440 

(for info, about Huntsville van program) 

FHWA Rural_TechnicalAssistahee Program (RTAP) Centers 

• St, MichaeVs College (WinoosRi, VT) 

i Pennsylvania State University (Univerfity Park) 

i Georgia Inst itute of Technology (Auburn, At) 

i Purdue University {Lafayette, IN) 

§ Iowa State University (Ames) 

i Oklahoma S t at e U h i ver s i ty i S t i 1 1 wat er ) 

f Montana State University (Boseman) 

• University of California at Berkley 

Ci ndy Fi sh 

West Virginia PuMic transportation Division 
(304) 348-0128 

(for information about West Virginia's rural operations) 



Bob Goble 

Carter-Goble Associates, Inc. 
Columbia^ S.C. 29211 
(803) 765-2833 

(He is active in Rural Public Transportation.) 



Betty Green 

RIDES of Southern Illlinbis 
(618) 287-3621 

(for information about their program and its use of 
volunteers) 



David Griffiths 

LISTS Brokerage Operation 

50 North Duke Street 

Lancaster, PA 

17603 

(717) 291-1234 



Lynn Leidersdorff 

Watauga County Transportation Authority (WCTA) 
Boone, NC 

(The transportation director for WTCA and an organic farmer 
doing research in alcohol fuels.) 
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Dddglas 6. McKelvey 
eommdn i ty P I anner 
FHWA US DOT 

P'jral and Small Urban Transportation Management Branch 

400 7th Street, S.W. 

HHP-11 

Washington, D.C. 20590 
(202) 426-0153 



Mi chae 1 Meyer 

MA Department of Public Works 
(617) 97J-7310 



J a m e s H . M i ] 1 e r ^ P i r e c 1 0 r 
PublicTransportationProgram 
PATransportation Institute 
PennsylyaniaStateUniversity 
Research Bu i 1 d i ng B 
University Park, PA 16802 
(814) 863-1909 



Loui se Morr i s , Execut 1 ve Director 
Women's Transportation Seminar 
P.O. Box 7753 
BenFranklin Station 
Washington, D.C. 20044 
(703) 256-5258 



National Association for Specialized Transportation 
(NASTA) . 

Randy Issacs, President 

(615) 331-5173 
Boardof Directors: 

letty Newell (804) 581-3271 
Linda Wilson (804) 296-3184 
Glenn Lemasters (804) 358-3376 
Don Thorne (703) 343-1721 



NationalRidesharjnglnfromation Center 
Contact Bob Redmond, FHWA 
(202) 426-0210 
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Avr am Pat t , Co-director 
eVTA Brokerage Operation 
15 Ayers Street 
Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 479-i07i 
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Norm Paulhus 

Techriologjr Sharjng Program (I-30SR) 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for {Sovernmental Affairs 
40D 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington,D.e. 20590 
(for publ icat ions) 



Pat Pir as 
(415) 464-7744 

(She is the coordinator for the planning committee for the 
Rural Transit Financing Panel Workshop, 7th national 
Conference, Rural PublicTransportation.) 



Public Trasportat ion Network 
Anita Winkler 
5KCrainandAssociates 
343 2nd Street, Suite A 
Los Altos, GA 94022 
(415) 949-1472 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, NY 12182 
(518) 270-6227 

(for E-ITIMEE-O, Transit Industry Microcomputer Exchange) 



Resource Center on Transit Pricing 
Ecosometrics 
4715 Cordell Ave. 
Bethesda, Mb 20814 

Contact Sue Knapp or Patrick Mayworm 

(301) 652-2414 



Rural America 

1302 18th Street, N.W. 

Suite 302 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 659-2800 

Barbara Price, Editor of the Rural Transportation 
Reporter 

Seor ge Rucker 
6ail Weston 
Dave Raphae 1 



Peter Schauer, Principal 
Peter -Schauer Associates 
Hwy 179 St. 2 
Boooevi ne^ MO 65233 
(816) 882-7388 
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Bob Sehmitt 

Divisibriof Urban Qutreach 

Office ofStatewide Transportation Programs 
P.O. Box 413_ 
Milwaukee, BI_ 53201 
(414) 963-4891 

(for information about needs assessment questionnaire) 



Ehar]erie Schbfield 

Rural Technical Assistance Program (RTAP) 
Special Programs Branch, ifHP-ll 

FH8A_ 

400 Seventh Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.e. 205 90 
(292) 426-0153 



Robert t. Smith, dr. 
Uh i ver s i ty of Wisconsin 
Dept. e & EE 
2044 Energy Building 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-3649 



Robert E. Stammer, Jr. 
Box 90 Station B 
Vahderbuilt University 
Nashville, TN 37235 
(615) 322-3435 

Xfor information about microcomputers in Rural Public 
Transport at i on ) 



Ruth Stone, Admi ni strative Assistant 
OATS, Inc. 
(314) 443-4516 

(for information about Missouri's program) 



Technol ogy Information 61 ear i nghouse for Local Elderly and 
HaridicappedTrahsportation Options 
Transportation Systems Center 
Kendall Square 
Garabr idge, MA 02142 

ebntact BudGiangrande 

(617) 494-2486 



Mi tzi Teel 

Best Virginia Pub 1 i c Transport at i on Division 
Building 5 Gapi tol Complex 
Charleston, W¥ 25305 
(304) 348-0428 
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Wendy Thomas 

WV Dept^bf Human Services 

Area 0ffice_#3 

P.O. Box 800 

High Street 

Morgan town , WV 26E'05 

(for information about the TRIP program) 



Trans pbrtat ton Systems Eehter 

Research_ahd Special Programs Administration 

Kendall Square 

Cambridge, HA 02142 

.Contact: Bud Giangrande or dim Dumke (DTS-31) 
(800) 225-1612 or 
(617)494-2486 



TR News 

Naricy A. Ackerman , Ed i tbr_ 
Trarispbrtat ion Research Board 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20418 
(202) 334-2972 



UPTRAN 

Bus Transit Division of Northern Michigan 
State Trabspbr t at i oh Division 
425 West Ottawa Street 

P.O. Box 30050 

Lans i ng, MI 48909 

(fbr films about their program) 



Urban Mass Trarisj3or tat i on Administration (UMTA) 

Lyno Saba j 

(202) 426-7182 _ 

(fbr grants aind regulations information) 

Judy Head 

(202) 426-4984 

Larry Bruno 

(202) 426-4984 

Roger fate 
(202) 426-4984 

transit research Informatibn Center (TRIO 
UMTA 

Contact Marina Drancsak or Winnie Muse (URT- 
(202) 426-9157 
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UMTA Centers for Transit Research and Management 
Development 

• University of California at Irvine 
i New York Institute ofTechnblogy 

i Portland (Oregon) StateUniversity 

9 Wharton School^ University of Pennsylvania 

(Phi 1 adel phi a) 
f Florida A6M Un i ver s i ty (Tal 1 ahassee ) 

• Texas Southern University (Hbustbh) 
9 University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
i Indiana University (Bloomington) 



Urban Mass Transportation Research Information Service 
(UMTRIS) 

Transportation Research Board 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Ave,^ N.W. 
Washi ngton^ D. C. 20418 

contact Fred Houser 
(202) 334^3256 



Urban Transportation Planning System Support Center (UTPS) 

COMIS Corp. 

11501 Georgia Ave, 

Wheaton, MD 20902 

(for batch computer planning tools) 
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GbBSSARY QF TERMS 



Broker 

the function of the broker is to Identify the 
tr ans jDdr tat i on needs of various market segrnents and 
then match theise with the most appropriate 
transportation resources available. 

Broker age 

A management technique which brings people in need of 
transportation together with a provider. 



Carpbdl 

Rides shared in private auto mo biles by two or more 
people^ bri a continuing basis, regardless of their 
relationship to each other or of cost sharing 
arrangements . 



Community Action Program 

this program, which began under the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in the late 1960's arid was later absorbed 
by the Community Services Admi ri i s tr at i on , has been 
responsible for funding many rural transport at iori 
services . 
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eobrdihatibri (of transportation) 

A cooperative arrangement among transportation 
providers and purchasers aimed at realizing increased 
transportation benefits through the joint development 
and operation of one or more transportation functions. 



Demand-Responsive Paratransit 

A public transportation service characterized by the 
flexible routing and scheduling of relatively small 
vehicles to provide shared-occupancy, door-to-door 
personal 1 zed transportation on demand for a modest 
fare . 



Fixed-Route Service 

Scheduled fixed-route service in nonurbanized areas is 
characterized by higher density and higher demand 
corridors, fixed schedules, and fixed routes. 



Headway 

The time required for successive vehicles travelling at 
the same speed and direction to pass the sarne point. 
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Intercity Buse? 

Although i h tere i tybds service is not a practical 
alternative in terms of providing a total 
transportation service for a nonurbanized area, such 
service can be dtilized to form an integral element of 
a total transportation system. Intercity buses can 
provide service from a central transfer point in a 
nondrbariized area to an drban area within the region. 

Jitney 

A vehicle travels along a fixed rodte with 
predetermined scheddle bdt may make pick-ups or 
drop-offs anywhere along the route. This type of fixed 
route service is characterized by generally smaller 
vehicles and short headways. 

Market Segmentation 

The key to the market-segmentation approach is the 
identification of 9 oups in the target market that are 
hooiogerieous with respect to important criteria that 
influence their travel choices. 
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Mobility Glub 

This is a cooperative form of the volunteer driver 
framework, in which the club consists of rider-members 
who have frequent need for transportation and driver 
members who are willing to provide transportation to 
others in their own ear in return for paymen t . 

Par atr ans i t 

Those types of public transportation on the continuum 
betwee the private automobile and conventional 
transit. These flexible services are operated publicly 
cr privately and are typically small scale operations 
using low-capacity vehicles. 
Point Deviation 

A point deviation system is one ih which vehicles stop 
at specific locations on a regular schedule, but do hot 
have to follow a set route between those stopsi 
Passengers may request to be picked up at any Ibcatibh 
(e.g., at their homes) within a certain distance of the 
general "routes i" The actual route is determined, on a 
ruh-by-run basis, by the locations of the individual 
requests, as well as the scheduled stops. 
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Postal Bus 

This concept involves the transportation of passengers 
in privately operated vehicles also engaged in the 
distribution and collection of mail along designated 
routes . 



R i des har i ng 

The utilization of transportation resources of small 
urban and ruralareas can be enhanced through the 
introduction of the ridesharing concept. Ridesharing 
involves the sharing of a transportation vehicle by 
patrons of two or more different agencies or groups. 
Applications of the ridesharing concept can improve 
vehicle utilization and therefore the costef f ect i veness 
of the tr anspdrtat idri service. 

Route Deviation 

A route deviation system is one which vehicles proceed 
along a fixed routed making scheduled stops along the 
way; however^ the vehicles are allowed to deviate from 
the route on demand to pick-up or drop-off passengers. 
The vehicle returns to the original route at the same 
point at which it left. 
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Sectibri 8 

The Planning and Technical Assistance Program that 
provides for planning grants in raral and arban areasi 

Section 13(c) 

This is a provision of the UMT Act of 1964 which 
requires that the position of existing transit workers 
"not be diminished" through projects initiated with 
UMTA funds. 



Section 16(b)(2) 

The program that provides capital assistance to 
private^ ribh-jDrofit brganizaitons for services for the 
elderly and for persons with disabilities who live in 
rural and urbanized areas. 



Sectibh 18 

Jectibh 18i created through the Surface Transportation 
Act bf 1978^ authorized the Non-Urbanized Area Transit 
Assistance Program, which povides funding to cover up 
to 50% bf the transit operating (and up to 8Q% of 
capital) deficits incurred in eligible areas. Funds 
have been allocated tb states on a formula basis, based 
on non-urbanized area population. 
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Section 147 

Sectidn 147 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1973 
authorized funding for the Rural Transit Demonstration 
Program. this program led to the initiation of over 
100 demons tr at i dns throughout the country and Was the 
forerunner of Section 18. 

Subscriptidn Bus (Buspddl^ Custom Bus) 

Words used interchangeably to refer to express bus 
service with limited pickup and destination stops , 
guaranteed seats^ and advance ticket purchase. 

Subscription Service 

Individuals dr grdups within the service area may 
subscribe td a tr anspdrtat i dn service dri a daily 
basis. These patrdns generally travel either to dr 
from a single Idcatidn. 

Taxi s 

Many urbanized areas thrdughdut the country have been 
utilizing taxis to provide tr anspdrtat i dh service td 
the elderly and persons with disabilities. In 
nonurbani zedareas i however^ taxis are ndt as prevalent 
and J therfore* have not been extensively used in 
providing a public transport at i dh service. Taxis are a 
particularly gddd user-side subsidy transit dption. 
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Transportation eooperative 

A trans portatiori cooperative is an organization which 
operates a transportation service, the users of which 
are members of the organization and are involved 
(either directly or through representation) in the 
management of the service. 

Transportation Providers Cooperative 

A transportation providers cooperative is an 
brgahizatiori which operates a service, the users of 
which are transportation providers arid are directly 
involved in sharing information, pooling resources, 
purchasing parts as a group, and establishing joint 
training sessions. 

Vahpool 

Prearranged membership in a group whose members are 
picked up at specific points to be taken to common or 
nearby sites, usually employment sites, then returned 
to the pickup points after the end of the workday. 

Volunteer Driver Program 

This as an arrangement in which volunteers, using their 
own automobiles, transport clients of participating 
agencies. Volunteers are reimbursed for mileage and 
other operating expenses. 
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